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SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1848. 
}UCH has been said by us about 
architectural competitions. Col- 
lected, it would form a small 
volume of somewhat extraor- 
dinary character,—not very cre- 
ditable to human nature, and, if it could be 
forced into the understanding of the public, 
could scarcely fail to effect important change, 
without the aid of further evidence of its neces- 








sity. This, however, is not to be hoped for ; 
and we must go on month after month and 
year after year, repeating the same things in 
various shapes, 
dence, in the hope of ultimately leading to a 
recognition of the evils which result from the 
present mode of mis-conducting competitions, 


and heaping evidence on evi- | 


and so of gradually inducing the adoption of a | 


better system. 

The abandonment of the practice altogether 
must not be thought of. 
principle must not be allowed to lead to the 


The abuse of a good | 


abandonment of the principle, but the reforma- | 


tion of the abuse. We strenuously maintain, 


as we have done on previous occasions, that | 


works for which the nation are to pay should 
be made the means of developing the rising 
talent of the nation : 
young, inducing study, and cheering unaided 
genius by the exhibition of a path by which he 
attain distine- 
But let it not be 


may, assisted by himself alone, 
tion and reward. simply a 
let the race be 
and the victory to th 


snare and a deceit : 
e strong. 

Record-oflice, thus, the 
tects of the United Kingdom should unques- 


For the new archi- 


rear) ly be appealed to, as they should also be 


for the proposed National Gallery when deter- 
aia on, and such arrangements be made as 
vould ensure the most careful examination and 
comparison of the designs, and a right and 
Plenty 0 


given for the preparation of the designs, and an 


impartial judgment, f time should be 
exhibition of them made to the public, fornot too 
short a period, as properly insisted on bya cor- 
respondent last week, previous to the selection 
heing made. Pretended concealment of names 


we would abandon. The only 


exciting the ardour of the | 


in wines oduitting no asia respon- | 


sibility even to themselves! ‘“‘ Corporations 
says the old saw; 


tainly a committee has no conscience. 


have no bowels,” and cer- 


greater amount of ignorance,—ignorance of 
art, ignorance of the cost of its acquire- 
ment, ignorance of the actual position, re- 
sponsibilities, and duties of architects. It is 
this which has led to more injustice and evil 
than want of integrity has. 
time is nothing; a 
such as people make for their own amusement, 
of course ; On more than one 


design a pretty drawing, 


nothing else. 


But at | if it did occur in the case to which we are re- 


the same time this history would shew even a | 


how injuriously would that operate on those 
who had kept their faith. Admit it was but 


| the merest glance by the merest accident (and 


An architect’s | 


ferring, we are quite ready to believe that it 
was the merest glance); still every practised 
architect will know the advantage of even the 
smallest appreciable glimpse in a competition. 
This, however, is not the point. We wish, in 
stating this case, to make no personal reflec- 
tions: we mention it simply as an instance of 


| the constantly occurring injustice to architects 
| done by a number of gentlemen banded as a 


oecasion we have seen, say, five guineas paid | 


ungrudgingly to a lithographer, for transferring 


a design to the stone, by the same person who | 


considered a charge of exactly the same amount 
by the architect, for producing the design so 
transferred, an extortion for 


‘quite unprepared.’ 


which he was | 


i 


committee (any one of whom singly would 
shrink from an improper act), through want of 
full appreciation of the engagements virtually, 
if not always ostensibly, made with architects, 


| and want of proper consideration for an archi- 


| tect’s labours. 


In fact, we do not hesitate | 
to say, strange as it may seem to the few, thata | 


majority of employers would view the thing in | 


the same light; 
tion of the existing want of proper appreciation 
of the architect’s duties to which we have 
already referred. 

Disregard by committees of conditions im- 
posed by themselves is of constant occurrence, 
without thought of the injustice to individuals 
which results. We will give one instance of 
very 
still con- 


it by a committee of, as we believe, 
honourable men, who, strange to say, 
sider, as a committee, that they have acted 
correctly. 

Designs for a church were needed in the 
suburbs of London, and A. was invited to send 


plans in competition with B. C. and D. (the 


| standing that the authors of the two designs 


to the swift, | 


best liked should each receive a premium, or 


| one be employed and the other receive a pre- 


effect of it is | 


to give the unscrupulous manceuverer an ad- | 


vantage over the honourable and high-minded.* 


Moreover, it is but right that those who have 
already fought the fight, and taken worthily a 
place in public esteem, should have the advan- 
tage which attaches to it. These points being 
ittended to, and the court of examiners pro- 
perly formed (knowledge no less than integrity 
being insisted on), a satisfactory result might 


> looked for with certainty. 


We remarked many months ago, in a foot 
note to a communication, that if the history of 
ompetitions were written, it would display 
ich an amount of rascality as would scarcely 


be believed. The remark was echoed from 
half-a-dozen quarters; its truth no one could 
deny: an enormous amount of rascality would 
indeed be exhibited. 


men, even honourable men, 


What injustice will not 
perpetrate, when 


. We have received some very indignant letters on this 
subject in connection with the Lincolnshire Lunatic Asylum 


Competition, at present undecided, inclosing copies of a | . itec i 

letter written to some of the magistrates by the father of | architects who prepared their plans after the 
| first had been sent in, obtained the slightest 
pointing out the motto of his son’s drawings,— Mente et 


me of a firm of architects who had submitted designs, 


Menu, We give them the advantage of it. 


| been awarded to D., 


mium. <A. assented, simply stipulating that 
all the designs should be sent in on the same day, 
d to as a matter of 
His drawings being ready, he was 


told to retain them till a day 


which was at once accede 
course. 
should be named. 
Ultimately the day was named, and A. was di- 


rected to forward the plans. The committee 
met, and found there were no designs from C. 


and D. 


Unquestionably, to award the pr 
} 


What was then their right course? 
miums to the 
) 


ans which were sent in (if not disposed to 


out either of them),—the 


carry authors of 
which had accepted the committee’s invitation 
and complied with their conditions. ‘Ihe com- 
mittee, however, thought differently. They 
determined on a and D., and 
\. and B., to 


invite two other architects, E.and F., 


gain sending to ( 
further, without any intimation to . 
to submit 
plans. Many weeks passed, and A. had no 
plans: when suddenly he re- 


ceived them back with thanks, 


tidings of his 
and afterwards 
heard accidentally that the first premium had 
who had not commenced 
his plans till some time after the day named for 
second to E., with 
whom he had not been asked 


recewing them; and the 
to compete, and 
whose name, indeed. had not been mentioned 
to him throughout the business ! 

of such a 
proceeding must be obvious to all. Apart 
from the breach of a positive arrangement 
on the part of the committee, see what 
may occur under circumstances to 


The irregularity and injustice 


such 


| the injury of those who follow the instruc- 


tions. Let us suppose that any one of the 


idea of what was already before the committee, 


a tolerably forcible illustra- | 


Foremost amongst the stipulations aban- 
doned by committees, has been the proposed 
cost of buildings. Designs, evidently requiring 
a much larger sum for their execution than that 
specified in the instructions, have been selected 
in preference to those of competitors who, 
being conscientious, had restricted display by 
the means placed at their disposal. ‘The re- 
sult of this has been, to lead many competing 
architects systematically to practise deceit,— 
the conviction being arrived at, that success 
was out of the question if the truth were told. 
This part of the subject involves several im- 
portant questions, and would lead us to a 
relation of proceedings in connection with a 


' competition for a charitable building, decided 


| names being fully stated), with the under- | 


some time ago, for which we have not room in 
our present number. We must, therefore, 


postpone the consideration of it. 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE ANALYZED.* 

Wuen Brunelleschi, in remains of the 
grandeur of ancient Rome, collected materials 
for the exercise of his genius, he and others 
were doing at that day what has been exten- 
sively undertaken, and more successfully ac- 
complished, in this. In both ages we are pre- 
sented with a similar spectacle, that of men 
who could devote untiring labour to that best 
aid to the production of beautiful works of art, 
the accumulating those materials “‘ from which 
invention must originate.” But to form a 
complete parallel between the state of archi- 
tecture then, and the position of the art now, 
along with the results of each epoch, much is 
wanting; and in the opinions frequently ex- 
pressed upon the present condition of archi- 
tectural taste, there is, as we have heretofore 
argued, much that is both true and false. It 
is not true that this is the only period in the 
history of architecture, in which the style of a 
previous age has been made to contribute 
largely to the external character of buildings ; 
and far from feeling unqualified regret at every 
circumstance in the actual condition of the 
art, there is much that will distinctively mark 
the present century, and claim the gratitude of 
posterity. The first results of the labours of 
Brunelleschi and his contemporaries were 
buildings, which possibly displayed more in- 
ventive genius than those which have grown 
out of the materials amassed from the works 
of our ancestors ; but they had nevertheless so 
great a resemblance to their prototypes, that 
it is not always easy to distinguish the churches 
of the early “revival” from the basilicas of 
the later days of the empire. But in the 
extent to which this collecting of materials has 
been carried of late years, and more especially 
in the manner in which the results have been 
arranged and preserved, the present age has 
paramount merits, and the future of the art 
will, we doubt not, after a short interval, admit 
of all that may now be wanting to draw the 


* ‘An Analysis of Gothic Architecture; illustrated by 
Series of upwards of Seven Hundred Examples of Doorware, 
Windows, &c. &c., and accompanied with Remarks on the 
several details of an Ecclesiastical Edifice. By Raphael aod 
J. Arthur Brandon, Architects.’ In Two Volumes 
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parallel with the reign of taste, which was 
induced by Brunelleschi and his contemporaries 
to redeem the credit of present time, if not to 
place the era prominently as one of the most 
important in the history of architecture. To 


effect this, materials are, it is true, by no means | 


the only desiderata, but they are at least the 
food on which art lives, by examining and 
comparing which, that form can be selected 
or designed which is really the best for its 
situation in the artist’s judgment, then brought 
to bear with a full knowledge of the resources 
open to him. 

In complaining, as we did recently, of the 


deficiency of books of reference of acertain kind, | 


in practical architecture, we ought, perhaps, 
to have admitted the fact of a rather different 
state of things in the art. We have, however, 
desired to see every department of the art and 
science of architecture, and every species of in- 
formation required professionally— collected, 
analyzed, and indexed ; and we have thought 
that, far from injury being done by works on 
this principle—by inducing superficial know- 
ledge, or entire reliance upon these ends— 
the result would rather be a much more accu- 
rate knowledge of the resources of both art 
and science, and a clearness of judgment in 
the selection of them, impossible, whilst me- 
mory is burthened with matter which could be 
equally well preserved in print, and whilst the 
mind is, by consequence, incapable of that 
tone of thought which is productive of beauti- 
ful works of art. We should like to see volumes 
formed upon the principle of Durand’s, and the 
other “ parallels” of architecture, more fre- 
quently in the hands of architects. 

Still, in Gothic architecture, much has 
already been done in this spirit; and the 
authors of the work now before us have con- 
tributed, in no inconsiderable degree, to the 
knowledge of the subject. ‘They have endea- 
voured to give us precisely that means of 
comparison and selection which we have adverted 
to; and it is a great merit in their elaborate 
work, that it goes very far to justify its title. 
We are content to leave entirely out of the 
question our own feeling, that * An Analysis 
of Gothic Architecture’? would include many 
details, which may possibly be well known by 
illustrations, and would require a great num- 
ber — from the cathedrals, for instance — 
which have here been purposely excluded,— 
and are content to notice, that out of the 
seven hundred and odd examples which the 
volumes contain, nearly the whole are not to 
be found elsewhere,—that they are generally 
given with great clearness, and have been 
measured, drawn, and zincographed by the 
authors themselves.* ‘They say, “ The ex- 
amples given in this work have been entirely 
derived from English churches. Continental 
Gothic, beautiful as it is in itself, and influ- 
enced by the same spirit with our own, cannot 
be consistently associated with English details : 
each possesses peculiarly distinctive features, 
which it is impossible to blend together with- 
out serious injury to both. It has also been 

principal object of the authors to collect 
their examples from parish churches only; 
and to this determination they have adhered, 
with very few exceptions. Cathedrals, and the 
larger abbey and conventual churches, have 
been already amply illustrated, perhaps even 
to the detriment of the art which it has been 
the object of such illustrations to advance ; 
for, from the want of proper information upon 
the subject of architectural details, considered 
with reference to edifices of various designs 
and magnitudes, we see, in many churches of 
comparatively recent erection, numerous fea- 
tures belonging essentially to our cathedrals, 
and contributing, in the very highest degree, 
to their appropriate decoration; but which, 
from the necessarily diminished proportions 
and general incongruity of effect, appear abso- 
lutely ridiculous when introduced into the 
architectural composition of the smaller edi- 
fice.” The work, though designed, therefore, 
for a special purpose, is still not surpassed by 
any recent attempt, for the ability with which 


* We include this amongst the merits of the work. less 
because the amount of labour increases the credit due to 
the authors, than because a character of authenticity is given 
to works so prepared, not to be ascribed, where the insen- 
sible transmutations in the several stages of reducing, 
tracing, and transfering, which are sure to occur when dif- 
ferent hands are employed, entail errors not always dis- 
covered at the proper moment, and which every person 
experienced in the production of illustrated works will at 
once comprehend, ' 








| 


| be classified as ‘“‘Decorated,”’ “did not the cus- 


| three great periods of Gothic architecture, the 








| it has been compiled, or its practical value to | ample scope for conjecture. Shall we say that 
| architecture. William of Wykeham first introduced perpen- 
| The illustrative portion of the work is | dicular tracery, when we find every one of its 
| divided into two sections, the first being de- | essentials in a window of the time of Edward 


I? Shall we not rather conclude, that in their 
endeavours to arrive at perfection in tracery, 
| work. The joints of the stones are marked, | the early builders, in the course of their expe- 
and the methods of striking the different seg- | riments, actually invented perpendiculartracery, 
| ments clearly indicated. ‘The work has also | proceeded to a partial development of its pecu- 
an appendix, consisting chiefly of illustrations | liarities, and finally rejected it as unworthy?” 
of windows arranged chronologically. The | Besides “ windows,” other heads treated of in 
letterpress is interspersed with woodcuts ; and | the work, are “ clear-story windows,” “ belfry 
| a good index to the illustrations and churches | windows,” “ turret lights,”’ and “ spire lights,” 
referred to has not been forgotten. | and under that of “ construction of tracery in 
In the introduction it has been explained, | windows,” the theory of its constant forma- 
that although there is ample reason to know that | tion upon arrangements of equilateral triangles 
Gothic architecture was eminently progressive, | is ably argued. “ Its equilateral triangularity 
—that when engaged in repairing, or making | may be pronounced an essential characteristic 
additions to their churches, the style then pre- | of Gothic architecture. In the outline of the 
vailing was invariably and boldly adopted ;”— | canopied windows, doorways, and niches of a 
yet in certain cases the Gothic architects, | decorated Gothic structure, and in the promi- 
‘when they had to complete a design left from | nent position assigned to its buttresses and 
the first imperfect, appear to have been in- | pinnacles, we may recognize this characteristic 
duced in some instances to mould their work | no less than in the form of its traceries and 
in such a manner as to maintain in the general | diapers, its pavementsand carved monuments.” 
outline some degree of uniformity throughout | Reference is also made, incidentally, to the 
| the whole.” Amongst the examples of this | third volume of THe Buitper, in which we 
| feeling are the nave and aisles of Westminster | gave some illustrations of the Lodge in Rush- 
Abbey, the eastern portion of which is known | ton Park, Northants, which exemplifies the use 
to have been built between the years 1269 and | of the equilateral triangle applied to plan, 
1307, and the western portion of which was | gables, and the most minute details, “in a 
continued at intervals, between the years 1340 | manner too remarkable to be here altogether 
and 1483. So well has the early English | unnoticed.” Under the head of ‘‘ mouldings,” 
character been preserved throughout, that it | the method of their application to the different 
requires a close inspection, and that by an ex- | planes on doorways, and generally, their great 
perienced eye, before it is possible to detect | importance in the Gothic style compared with 
and authenticate the presence of perpendicular | the styles of classic architecture, are pointed 
work.” ‘The windows in the aisles, erected by | out. In treating of the mouldings of capitals, 
Henry V., of early Decorated character, might | it is shewn that the capital consists of three 
distinct parts, viz., “the head-mold, the bell, 
and the neck-mold. The head-mold consisted 
of few members.’ The bell, when not foliated, 
generally consisted of a group of mouldings 
in the upper part, which were united to the 
neck-mold by a_ beautifully undercut and 
gracefully curved outline, or occasionally 
the bell was double, consisting of two different 
groups.” ‘The heaviness observable in some 
modern capitals is principally owing to the 
neglect of the arrangement of those features, 
the mouldings of the bell being sometimes 
brought to the same projections as those of 
the head-mold, whereas “a close examina- 
tion of ancient examples will establish, as a 
general rule, that the head-mold was the 
most projecting member.” ‘‘ We might re- 
gard a Gothic capital as consisting of three 
circular pieces of stone: the lower one a thin 
slab, out of which the neck-mold would be 
| produced ; the second, a thick block, project- 
| ing considerably over the first, would form the 
| bell; and lastly, another slab at top, some- 
what thicker than the first, and projecting the 
most of the three, out of which would be cut 
the head-mold.” 
The remainder of the letter-press in the first 


| voted to an exposition of masonry in its various 
details, and the second to woodwork and metal- 





tomary octagonal and moulded cap of the Per- 
pendicular period occupy the place of the corre- 
sponding circular and foliated members, which, 
had the windows really been erected some 
hundred years earlier, would assuredly have 
surmounted the bowtels placed in their 
jambs.” For in mouldings, the Gothic archi- 
tects seem to have “rejected the slightest 
symptom of compromise.” They “ pursued 
with scrupulous strictness the moulding system 
of their own times ;” thus, whilst bands in 
corresponding positions on the piers were in- 
serted by the architects of the Perpendicular 
period, they departed not only from the out- 
line, but the size of the original, and whilst 
they encircled the nave pier with shafts, the 
number, instead of four, became eight, and 
they were united to, instead of detached from, 
the pier. In the arcading beneath the win- 
dows appears a similar system. 

The characteristics and peculiarities of win- 
dow tracery are treated of at some length, 
and that complete acquaintance with the sub- 
ject which is requisite, ere the dates of many 
examples can be determined, is shown by re- 
ference to’ windows, undoubtedly constructed | 
during this transition (to Decorated) period,” | section is devoted to doorways, piers, and 
which are some of the “ manifold experiments | archways, panelling, buttresses, parapets, 
which were tried and rejected before the per- | crosses, fonts, &c., and has some very pic- 
fect decorated window was produced. Thus, turesque illustrations. In the second section, 
at Rickenhall Church, Suffolk, the east window | devoted to wood-work and metal-work, the 
of the south aisle, which is decidedly of the same | remarkable timber-roofs of this country are 
date with the other windows (temp. Ed- | described and classified, and amongst the illus- 
ward I.) exhibits almost every peculiarity | trations to this part of the work are some 
of perpendicular tracery.” ‘At Evington | remarkably fine examples. We have, however, 
Church, Leicestershire, in the north aisle, are | said enough to shew the value of the Messrs. 
two windows still more curious ; of these, t!.c | Brandon’s work, one produced with an amount 
western window might be regarded as a fine | of labour seldom given even to subjects of this 
specimen of flowing tracery, were it not for its | engrossing nature, and we can only regret that 
soffit cusping, the invariable test of early work ; | the recent decease of one of its authors, before 
the ornaments, also, with which it is richly | adverted to, will check, as it must, the com- 
studded, are a mixture of the decorated ball pletion of the design,—to illustrate the archi- 
flower, with the dog tooth, and marks of the | tecture of the middle ages, of which the nume- 
Early English period. The composition of the | rous illustrations in the work before us may be 
east window is even more remarkable, and in- | regarded only as the commencement. 
deed contradictory ; it consists in its general | : 
design of a series of equilateral-headed arches | 
springing from small shafts with delicately| Fatt. or a Buitpinc 1n Borpgeaux.— 
carved foliated caps of pure decorated cha- | The French papers mention that on the sth 
racter, and the upper part of the tracery is | inst. a large building in construction in the 
divided by super-mullions and transoms into | Rue Lagrange, at Bordeaux, about 50 yards in 
two octo-foliated squares, and a row of tre- | length, which had been raised to the height of 
foliated batement lights. Thus, in these two | 45 feet, suddenly fell, and buried a number of 
windows, evidently both of the same date, are | workmen under its ruins. Several men were 
displayed peculiarities characteristic of the | killed. The accident is said to have been 
caused by the insufficient solidity of the foun- 
dation, the ground on which it was laid being 
for the greater part of the year covered with 
Such phenomena afford | water. 





} 
| 
} 





early English soffit cusp, the decorated foliated 
cap, and the perpendicular super-mullion and 
tracery - transom. 
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REPLY TO THE CHARGES AGAINST AR. 


if 
sewer; and that, according to a most just prin- 


to superintend as surveyor of the commission- 


CHITECTS IN THE LATE WESTMINSTER | ciple, when parties were disposed to construct ers,—that improper work had been done by 


COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 


Srr,—Your article upon this subject, in the | 
number of the 8th inst., is written in so gener- | 
ous a spirit, that I avail myself of the appeal | 
you make, and trouble you with a few obser. | 
vations as to certain parts of the evidence | 
which you quote, and which was the first occa- | 
sion of my being aware of it. 

It was my intention, when I had perused the | 
report on the late Commissions of Sewers | 
(published without the appendix of evidence), | 
and the commissions had been superseded, to | 
have taken no further part in the question. I | 
did, indeed, feel surprised at such a document | 
proceeding from public men, who, having been 
commissioned by the Queen to inquire into 
what would appear to have been a mere ques- | 
tion of science and economy, as to the very 
interesting subject of sanitary improvement, 
seemed only anxious to establish a foregone | 
conclusion, and mixed up with their report | 
much virulent personal matter. With that 
intent we find accumulated a mass of er parte | 
evidence, the object of which appears to be to 
charge with ignorance, dishonesty, extrava- 
gance, and perjury several bodies of public 
men. This inquisition is pursued in secret 
(like the Star Chamber practice of old); those 
against whom imputations were brought were 
not allowed to be present, nor, indeed, to re- 
ceive the slightest intimation of the nature of 
the accusation; they knew not who were their 
accusers — what the evidence adduced — and 
were not afforded the opportunity of justifica- 
tion, refutation, or cross-examination. Under 
such circumstances of unfair, unconstitutional, 
and any thing but English procedure, is a 
report issued of a condemnatory character, 
written with a pen of gall. 


But, Sir, your extracts from the evidence, 
which otherwise I do not know, and the hand- 
some opportunity for an answer which you 
afford and invite, induce me most unwillingly 
to reply to accusations which I had hoped 
would have carried their own refutation. For 
instance, the paragraph relating to the con- 
struction of the 700 feet of sewer is so gross 
an instance of perverse insinuation, that I am 
sure a mere narrative of the facts will prove 
the worthlessness of such evidence. 


I was on my way to attend the Court of 
Sewers one day, when I met Mr. Freake, the 
well-known and respectable builder, of Bromp- 
ton and Eaton-square (called in the report a 
speculative builder!) He was with his soli- 
citor, descending the stairs, when I said,— 
“On what business are you here?” He re- 
plied,—‘*‘ We have been praying the court to 
bring us up an outlet for the vast quantity of 
sewers which I am about to build on the 
Smith’s Charity Estate, but the court has re- 
fused, as the officers report that there is no sewer 
in that part of the Fulham-road.”” “Then the 
court has decided wrongly,”’ I observed, “ for 
there is a sewer there ;” and I took him and 
his solicitor into the ante-room, and, to their 
surprise, showed them the line of sewer en- 
graved on the published map of the court. I 
advised Mr. Freake to withdraw the second 
petition, which had been founded on the igno- 
rant and erroneous report of the officers, which 
had misled the court, to renew his first peti- 
tion, and so to get a rehearing. The matter 
was taken into consideration at a subsequent 
court day. I proved that, so far from there 
being no sewer in that part, as stated by the 
officers, there was a sewer engraved upon the 
plan. The officers then explained that they 
meant there was only a road-drain, and nota 
sewer. Upon which I submitted, that the 
court could not, in reference to any means of 
drainage under their control, recognise a dif- 
ference, or two classes, as to road-drains and 
sewers. I shewed that the court had had these 
sewers made over to them in the most formal 
manner, some fifteen or twenty years previously, 
by the Commissioners of Roads; and had 
undertaken to repair, cleanse, and keep 
them in order, and had done so ever since. 
That previously to 1800, the sewers received 
no other drainage than the water from the 
roads and lands, and that the admission 
of soil was not therefore necessary to consti- 
tute a public sewer. I observed that the _ 
prietor of one house had been admitted by 
the court to drain conditionally into thie very 





materials, and depths required by the court, | 
then the commission ought to provide an out- 


| let and discharge. I submitted that the inter- 


pretation of the then existing law, of the in- | 
ability of the court to construct sewers upon | 
new lines, was already injuriously restrictive 
to the public; that the court had sought as 
much as possible to act in mitigation of this | 


| limitation ; and, therefore, instead of rejecting 
| this sewer, so solemnly adopted by themselves, | 


they ought to avail themselves of this fair 
opportunity of carrying out that principle, and 
so take up and rebuild this old inadequate | 
sewer or drain, or whatever it might be called, | 
and thus provide an outlet for the petitioner’s 
sewers, and otherwise afford relief to all this 
neighbourhood. Mr. Luke Flood, the magis- | 
trate, in a powerful speech, fully confirmed this 


| view of the case, as did almost the whole court. | 


The old sewer was ordered to be taken up and | 
rebuilt, which received the confirmation of | 
subsequent courts, and the surveyor of the | 
commissioners so fully recognised the advan- | 
tage of the opportunity for the district, that he | 
extended the proposed line to a further dis- 
tance, in order to relieve part of another main 
one. The sewer was built ; the court have re- 
vovered a considerable portion of the cost from 
owners of premises on the line, and will in time 
be repaid the whole of the expense, or very 
nearly so, as they can now compel the owners 
to drain into it. 

The insinuation then is this, that I could so 
far forget my solemn oath as a commissioner 
of sewers and my duty to the public, as to in- 
duce the court to do an irregular act, at the 
public cost, in favour of an individual, because 
oe had occasionally to pay me fees as district- 
surveyor, But I trust that I have proved that 
I disabused the court from the wrong informa- 
tion given by their officers : that I acted upon 
a great public principle, and only took a proper 
course, aS a commissioner, to procure to Mr. 
Freake that which he had a right to expect, 
and which he had originally applied for,—an 
outlet for his sewage. 

You, Sir, must, 1 am sure, understand the 
relative positions of a builder and the district- 
surveyor. It is, in fact, an antagonistic one. 
The former is obliged by law to pay fees for 
service, not rendered to him, but to the public, 
for constant interference with his building 
operations, and, as you yourself are aware, 
occasionally for carrying out regulations some- 
times of a vexatious nature. In fact, in all my 
proceedings with Mr. Freake, he knows full 
well that I have most strictly and sternly 
carried out the duties of my office. 

The ungenerous colour attempted to be 
given to this matter, because I happened to be 
the district-surveyor, I indignantly repudiate. 
Were a like occasion to happen again, I hope 
that I have moral courage enough to despise 


| personal pees ayn and to stand forth to 


vindicate a public principle of action, and save 
an individual from a wrong about to be in- 
flicted upon him through the ignorance and 
misrepresentation of the officers of the court. 

It appears that Mr. John Phillips, the sur- 
veyor of the late commissioners for West- 
minster, and now a joint surveyor of the new 
commissioners, makes charges against com- 
missioners because they did not concur in all 
his suggestions, and insinuates imputations 
because they presumed to differ from him gn 
some questions of science. But although I 
supported some of Mr. Phillips’ propositions, 
I certainly combated others, which, so far from 
being scientific, appeared to me quite the con- 
trary, particularly as regards the junctions of 
two lateral sewers with another at right- 
angles. 

I opposed his proposition as to having a 
timber platform, on which to rest the solid 
construction of the intended new sewer at 
Westminster. But I perceive, that the new 
commissioners are also differing from Mr. Phil- 
lips on the subject of this very sewer, and 
have referred it for revision to Mr. Austin, 
their consulting engineer. Mr. Phillips im- 
putes personal and corrupt motives to the 
commissioners ; particularly, I understand, to 
the professional members of the late court. 
Let us om wom that Mr. Phillips’ father and 


| public sewers on their property, of the capacity, one of them, discovered by the clerk of the 


works, taken up, and never reported to the 
court, as done in other cases? What is the 
construction that might not, perhaps unjustly, 
be put upon these circumstances ? 

As to Mr. Hertslet, I will not bandy impu- 
tations, nor pass any opinion as to the motives 
which could thus have induced him to make 
such charges against the professional members 
of the court. But I do claim this from your 
readers and the public in general, on behalf 
of the whole body of the commissioners, as 
well as for myself in particular, that no reli- 
ance be placed upon statements and opinions 
procured by such secret and ex parte means. 
No principles however pure, no conduct how- 
ever honourable, can be proof against such 
stabbing in the back. These gross accusations 
would have been at once refuted, if the com, 
missioner had been allowed the fair chance, 
the Englishman’s right, of cross-examining 
the packed evidence, and bringing the whole 
facts of every act and matter connected with 
these proceedings fairly stated before a public, 
not a secret tribunal. They would then have 
submitted, in conscious integrity and with 
cheerfulness, to the judgment of their sove. 
reign and the public, whether they had exe- 
cuted the trust reposed in them with upright. 
ness, fidelity, and skill, as far as the laws 
of the land allowed.—I am, Sir, &c. 


Tuos. L. DoNALDsSon, 








DOINGS IN BRISTOL, 

In order to advance the restoration of the 
beautiful church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bris~ 
tol, some of the more earnest minds in that 
city have associated themselves under the title 
of the “ Canynge Society,” and held their first 
meeting on the 3rd instant. An annual din- 
ner, whereat the amount subscribed during 
the year is to be declared, and a portion of the 
building selected for restoration, forms part of 
the plan. A subscription of not less than 21s. 
annually, constitutes a member. Mr. J. K, 
Haberfield, whose name has been long asso 
ciated with good works in Bristol, is the first 
president ; and the mayor, the vicar of the 
parish, the chamberlain, and various members 
of the corporation are on the committee. The 
idea is due to Mr. Thomas Proctor, who has 
devoted himself for some years past to obtain 
the restoration of the church in question, 
which, as the address of the Canynge Society 
truly sets forth, “is one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples remaining of medieval art, and a store- 
house of associations, both literary and hista- 
rical.”” The new society can scarcely fail to 
advance this object materially, but it seems to 
us quite extraordinary that such a step should 
be necessary in a city like Bristol, full of 
wealthy men. 

The Exchange, one of the best works of John 
Wood of Bath, is to be restored. We mentioned 
some time ago that parties contemplated a re- 
newal of the paint with which the stone walls 
of the quadrangle are covered. Some members 
of the town council, opposed to such a pro- 
ceeding, called in Mr. Godwin, the architect, 
for an opinion, who advised that the walls 
should be fresh faced with the tool, and in 
making his report, alluded to the beauty of the 
building, and its miserable state of decay. This 
appears to have had some effect, for tenders 
have just now been sent in for restoring, 
stone by stone, a considerable portion of 
the building, under the town-surveyor. 
The Exchange affords a sad instance of 
the insubstantial nature of Bath stone. 
Although but one hundred years old (it was 
commenced in 1740, and opened September 
21st, 1743), it is going literally all to pieces. 
It is to be hoped that some other stone will be 
used in the restoration. 

The new Guildhall had a narrow escape 
from fire a fortnight ago, through the inflam- 
mation of some coke deposited in a cellar ad- 
joining it. Once before it was seriously 
threatened. Last week, too, the Council- 
house and Stock Exchange were placed in 
great peril, by a fire which broke out in pre- 
mises which divide the two buildings. ‘The 
Council-house was at one time on fire. 














brother had been employed as Lary ey bay by 
the contractors, upon sewers which he has had 


The question of sanitary reform continues to 
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be agitated here, and petitions will be for- 
warded to’ Parliament, praying for a sanitary 


bill, when the government measure is intro-. 


duced next month. 





CURVE OF GOTHIC 


TECTURE. 


THE ARCH1- 


Six,—It is gratifying to witness the success | 
that so frequently attends the efforts of our con- | 
temporary artists to imitate the structures of | 
I would fain hope that | 


medieval antiquity. 
the spirit of the ancient masters is often dis- 
cernible in their modern pupils. That spirit, 
which seems not only to assert its presence be- 
neath the fretted canopy of the elaborated 


cathedral, but to invest with mysterious influ- | 
ence even a fragmental arch in the solitude of | 
{ 


ruin. 


We have studied much this glorious style, | 


THE BUILDER. 


(thence be deduced by subsequent mathema- 


ticians. 

I omit, at this time, the demonstration of 
| the foregoing theorems for two reasons: first, 
| because an analyst will find them almost self- 

evident ; and secondly, because every practical 
| man will at once apprehend the annexed con- 
| struction, with which, I doubt not, the monks 
were perfectly familiar. 


and yet, how vague have been our notions | 


‘oncerning the curve of the pointed arch! | 


{ 

that prominent and essential feature. While 
all acknowledge its simplicity and grace, 
and perceive the impress of regular 


uniform law in its construction — admir 


and | 


the fine flow of its almost parabolic lines, pro- | 


jected from the firmness of its base, to the 


airy aspiration of its summit—yet, how often | 
is this uniformity violated, and this gracefulness | 


degenerated, sometimes into the tameness of 
a circular arc, and sometimes into the defor- 
mity of a deflection, produced (to use your 
own forcible expression) by “rule of thumb !”’ 

The arch under consideration is composed 
of two curve lines, meeting at the apex, and 
having their tangents at the base perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon; which curves, for an ob- 
vious reason, I would call ; and I 
hope to shew that they have their ordinates and 
abscisse related to their co-radii by a law 
as uniform as that which governs the parabola 
or ellipsis, or any other curve of equation. 

It has been usual, when the height of the 
arch exceeds half its breadth, to consider the 
curve as struck with a single radius. But, let 
any one examine our best churches, and he 
will perceive that the curve has more point at 
the apex and greater perpendicularity at the 
base than the single are of a circle could pro- 
duce. 


monasttu 


In the hope of correctness, but with defer- 
ence to greater names, I propose the following | 


theorems, in the character rather of a mathe- 
matician than of an architect. 

1. The monastic curve is always struck with 
the radii of two unequal circles. Let the minor 
radius equal r, and the major equal r + s. 

2. The minor radius projects the lower por- 
tion of the curve, and is always a mean pro- 
portional between the height, or rectangular 
ordinate y, and the chord joining the apex and 
The value of this chord, taking the 
half-width or abscissa to equal 2, is, by the 
well-known property of the right-angled tri- 


base. 


ingle, 4/ 7¢+ 7%. He a 


3. The complement s, or difference between 


the two radii, has with the abscissa the same 


ratio that chord has with the ordinate: 
that is, s a/ a2 4+ 2 sy Whenee, s = 
» 

al 

4. The product of the minor radius and thi 


compit ment 


is always equal to the product of 
5 


the abscissa and ordinate ; that is, rs = xy. 

These equations may be geometrically pro- 
jected with the circle and parabola; the mo- 
nastic curve having a convexity between these 
two sections of the cone. 


Moreover, those of your readers who 


pro- 
ecute the higher calculus, will here find ample 
scope for investigation. I would remind such | 


that y is the limit of r to which it approaches 


infinite. Likewise, that the ratio of 
ys that of (y° : a +ay*); and other 
| analogies will repay the student. 





But it may be objected, all this would imply 
greater analytical proficiency than it is reason- 
able 117 
able to suppose the monks ever possessed. I 
reply, that, whatever the attainments of the 
ecclesiastics may have been—and they mono- 
polised nearly all the intellect of the day—they 
might be weil versed in the practical appli- 


and also that when y vanishes, | 








some to a great degree—an untiring chemist 
is constantly at work to contaminate the air. 
Much of the soakage does not even find its way 
into the drains, but is dissipated only by evapo- 
ration, and even that portion which does reach 
this outlet is often replete with the elements 
of disease. Now I would suggest, Mr. Editor, 
that the cab-stands, like the mews, be situated 
out of the streets; that they be covered sheds 
so as to admit of the vehicles standing in 
readiness for immediate use. These buildings 
might be so constructed as to ensure thorough 
drainage, complete preservation of the product, 
and perfect ventilation, as well as to afford 
every comfort to man and horse, and save 
much disease and suffering to both. To render 


| them easy of being found, the same plan might 


| be adopted as the admirable one now in opera- 
| tion for securing this advantage to the post- 


offices. The vehicles might be arranged 
numerically, and all squabbling for precedence, 
now so annoying, be avoided. ‘The entrance 
of each stand might be sufficiently conspicuous, 
and bell-handles, labelled “ coach,” “‘ cab,” &c. 
Thus, a person requiring either of these 


| vehicles, would look for the lamp-post indi- 


cating the situation of the stand, he would 
signify his want by pulling the bell, and would 
find himself accommodated as rapidly and far 
more pleasantly than at present. ‘To ladies, 


| this system would be a great boon; it is now 


€ 
i 
¥ 
| y 
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s 
; K 
if 
N.B. The centre of the lower arc is at D, 
and of the upper, at F. AD =r, ison A B, | 


produced if necessary. 


Let AB be the half-width, and BC the height | 


of the arch. 
which last line draw the perpendiculars EB 
and AH. 

Then will EC be the minor radius 
BC? aad -,. ) 
AC Jat + yt . 
and AH will be the complement 


ABx AC F - \ 
poy Ve +9") 


} 


(=r= 


(=s= 


calling AB =a, and BC= y. 

We may take 2 of any value in respect of y; 
so that the commonly called Lancet, Equi- 
lateral, and ‘Tudor forms, are only accidents of 
one curve of equation, whose elements are 
expressed thus :— 

Je er renee kY 

/get+y= = Ss. 
gvett¥=, 

Allow ime to add, that, other than this, I am 
not aware that any formula has been promul- 
gated for describing a Tudor arch with a given 
base and height.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas LAKER, 





Wavertree, near Liverpool. 





THE CAB-STAND NUISANCE. 





open stables of the streets (for such they are, 
in every sense of the word rendered, by the 
cab and coach stands) should remain intact? 
‘Had the ingenuity of man been employed 
for the invention of a nuisance, it could scarcely 


have devised one more effective than that in 
question. 
The thoroughfare is often most incon- 


| veniently obstructed ; the eye is saluted by 
heaps of filth and litter; by the poor horses 
exposed, like their bronze effigies,—happier in 
being devoid of the breath of life, —day and 
night in helpless misery to the merciless ele- 
ments ; by the drivers drenching and dripping, 
half frozen in one month, half baked by con- 
centrated heat in another, sleeping or moping 
'on their driving boxes, or huddled together at 
the gin-palac e door, or collected in groups on 
| the foot-pavement, their profane and coarse 


| ribald gossip too often shocking the ear of the 


Produce CB and join CA, to | 


1 


no uncommon spectacle to see a female appli- 
cant for a cab or coach infested, and even in- 
sulted, by the several candidates—all alike 
anxious to secure the fare. I cannot conceive 
that the convenience and comfort of the public 
would suffer any diminution by such an ar- 
rangement, nor do I think the value of the 
ground necessary for the erection of the stands 
would form an insurmountable obstacle ; its 
adoption would undoubtedly remove many 
serious annoyances and evils, promote public 
health, and annihilate a fertile source of sick- 
ness and suffering to the poor drivers and 
horses ; many hours of rest and comfort might 
be obtained by both, and, as regards the 


| former, many months of confinement within 
| the walls of our hospitals might be avoided, 


| escaped, 


; 

Sir,—At this juncture, when the attention | 
of the Legislature is happily directed to the | 
sanitary condition of towns, is it not strange | 
that the old and abominable system of making | 


| passer-by; neither is the olfactory sense with- | 


| out its participation in the annoyances which 
| this detestable system engenders. It is indeed 


marvellous that the English, who profess so | 


| great an aversion to the effluvia of continental 
| towns, should tolerate any thimg so sickening 
}and disgusting. ‘The emanations from the 
| saturated wood, or the puddles of corruption 


and, I am confident, many a premature death 
The life of the poor men is at best 
sufficiently miserable ; at least, let it be divested 
of its worst horrors (is this term too strong ?), 
the needless, protracted, wearisome exposure, 
night and day, to all the changes of this trying 
climate, in that state of post-like inaction which 
stagnates every energy of mind and body and 
chills the very blood, for the relief of which 


| the hard-earned coin goes to the gilded palace 
| of imiquity, instilling 
| its victim, his home 


disease into the vitals of 
too often remaining a 
scene of abject poverty and distress. 

I am, Sir, &c., EF. H. WAaucer. 





THE IRON TRADE. 


THE aise 


sudden suspension of the railway 
works, 


in progress and projected, and the 
general panic in commercial affairs, have led 
to what is now regarded as an ‘ extraordinary 
crisis’ in the fluctuating health and fortunes of 
the iron trade; and at the recent quarterly 
meetings of the masters, although it is ad- 
mitted—even by those who had previously 
insinuated to the contrary—that “ the settle- 
inent of accounts has been generally punctual,”’ 
scarcely a single new order, even for a ton of 
iron, has been received; and even if there had 
been, the almost universal determination of thi 
workmen to resist what they conceive to be an 
undue or excessive reduction of wages, and 
the consequent blowing out, and total stand- 
still, of almost 1 works 


“all the furnaces and 
of every proprietor in South Staffordshire,” 
Shropshire, and elsewhere, now in progress, 
would have made the “ manufacturers gladly 
avail themselves of these difficulties to evade 
orders, which, if taken, it seemed by no means 
certain how far they could be executed in any 
given time, or without serious loss.”’ In short, 
the usual spirit and energy displayed by the 
* great masters,’ in their measures for the up- 
holding of the stamina of their body corporate, 
were evidently at a low ebb, since it is declared 


| by one of their chief organs of the press that 


' 


| they did nothing but “ feel each other’s pulse.’’ 
| The tonic felt to be wanted in such a state of 


cation of — following simple diagram, without | in the hollows (in too many instances large and | prostration, however, was by no means one of 
Knowing ai the consequences that might | deep) in the stone-paved streets, are unwhole- | iron, however excellent; though “ neither a pre- 
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vious glut of that material, nor any sudden nor 


total cessation of consumption,”’ were so much 
to blame for the low state of the pulse, as “the 
unsettled state, of public feeling, and the 
prostration of energy consequent upon the 
late violent convulsions.”’ In all probability a 
little aurum potabile would not be objection- 
able in such acase. As it is, the depression 
is indeed a serious one, and has been much 
aggravated by the perhaps unreasonable re- 
sistance of the workmen,—although in justice 
to them it must be stated that their objection 
is one mainly to the amount of the reduction, 
which they declare that the masters, taking 
advantage of the necessity for some reduction, 
propose to make more serious and oppressive, 
as well as permanent, than really called for 
even under present circumstances. 

The prices of the previous quarterly meet- 
ings are admitted to have been merely nomi- 
nal; and the only resolutions now come to by 
the masters were the admission of a probably 
equally nominal reduction of 2/. per ton on 
manufactured iron, and a determination to 
persist in the reduction of wages to the ‘extent 
of 15 to 20 per cent. 





FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 
JAN. 11.—Mr. French in the chair. Com- 
munications were read from Messrs. C. R. 


at Dorchester, saying that these Roman re- 
mains were saved by the Archzologieal Asso- 
ciation, and not the Archeological Institute, as 


inadvertently stated by Mr. J. W. Archer, in | 


the society’s proceedings. 

The chairman exhibited a drawing of the 
north window intended for the schools at Tur- 
vey, Bedfordshire, now being erected from his 
designs, accompanied by some specimens, full 


size, of the glazing, which is for a large four- | 


light and transomed window, and having texts 
of scripture written in old English characters, 
with borders of blue and ruby glass. The ob- 


ject was to shew that, at a small expense, in- | 


terest may be imparted along with instruction, 


the texts, from the New Testament and the | 


Proverbs, being appropriate to children. The 
school-room is 67 feet long and 27 feet wide, 
independent of class-rooms, and the whole is 
built of stone. The design is Elizabethan. 

A paper, by Mr. Robert Hendrie, jun., on 
“The Practice of the Artists of the Middle 
Ages, as illustrated by Theophilus,” was then 
read. It commenced with remarks on the uni- 
versal connection between religion and art, 
and proceeded to give an enumeration of those 
sciences, which, if not the result of Christia- 
nity, were practised in the middle ages under 
its auspices. Some curious facts were produced 
relative to the history of alchemy; and a por- 
tion of the paper treated of the use made, by 
medizval artists and authors, of the great 
names of classical antiquity. We shall print 
the essay In full. 


The next paper was announced for Feb. 8th, | 


by Sir Walter James, Bart., ‘‘ On the Nature 
of Beauty, and Provinée of Taste, in the Fine 
\rts.”” 





SUSPENSION RAILWAY FOR STREETS. 

THe insufficiency of the thoroughfares of 
New York, for the increasing traffic, is leading 
our trans-atlantic brethren to consider the pos- 
sibility of introducing railways through them.* 
A plan for such a purpose, by Mr. Dewitt, of 
Albany, is thus described in the (New York 
Taterary World ; 

* On a foundation, at the edge of the side- 
walk, and at 25 feet from each other, are 
placed large iron columns, about 16 inches in 
diameter, and 16 feet high from the pavement. 
These columns are designed to be fluted, with 
decorated capitals, and to. serve, wherever 


* An American correspondent says, “‘ Do the people of 
New York, or the dwellers upon Broadway themselves, 
know or imagine the amount of travel carried on by those 
heavy carriages? I suspect not. On the 20th day of Octo- 
ber, I had a count made of all the omaibuses and their pas- 


sengers, that passed the corner of Chambers-street, for ten | 


hours—say from 7 4.M. to5 p.m. During that time 1,420 


omnibuses, conveying 10,928 persons, passed, being an aver- } 


age of one in 254 seconds, if regularly distanced from each 
other. I compute that by estimating for the five hours not 
counted, and for the changes of passengers during the route 
of each coach, a very moderate increase, no less thaa 13,000 


persons must have ridden in the omnibuses traversing Broad- | 


way in whole or part above the Astor House.”’ We are told 
that the average number of omnibuses passing the Adelphi 
Theatre in the Strand during the day is 2,250. 


needed, as gas-lamp columns in place of present | 
gas posts. Onthe top of these columns, and 
extending between them, is placed a light iron | 
arch, three feet in depth, of well-tried strength; } 
and on the top of this lies the iron rail, a 
single one: ‘ This,’ said a gentleman who 
shewed us the model, ‘is the whole of the 
permanent structure, and will present a conti- 
nuous and unbroken faeade, from Bowling- 
green to Union-square, on both sides of the 
street, of ornamental architectural style, light 
and airy in its appearance, whose lowest line of 


will continue open, but when the train reaches 
the ascending gradient, the re-action of the 
small wheels against it will force up the pistons, 
and with them the floors of the moulding 
boxes. This being the manner in which the 
boxes are alternately made and destroyed, the 
rest of the process will be easily com 
The train of waggons moving over the higher 
level of the second rails, in ing over the 
descending gradient, the ineelding bases form 
themselves at the top, and are ready to receive 
their contents. They then pass under a sand- 
box, which strews the boxes finely with sand, 





obstruction at cross-streets will be 164 feet high, 
the whole structure being less than 20 feet in 
height.” On this upper rail, 20 feet from the 
ground, the running gear of the cars tra- 
verses, and consists of a simple frame carry- 
| ing between it two wheels (tandem) with the 
necessary fitting of springs, &c.; from this 
frame depend proper framings, to which are 
strongly secured the car-bodies which hang 
down along side of the columns, on their street 
side, so that the bottom of the cars oversha- 
dows the curb-stone and kennel, at a sufficient 
| height to allow coaches to stand with ease un- 
| derneath them. These two-wheeled cars, 
| themselves, form the longitudinal section of an 
| omnibus ; for the passengers are to sit only 
| on their inner side next to the column.” The 
| perpendicularity and steadiness of the car are 
| preserved by apparatus. The floor of the car 


| being 8 or 9 feet from the pavement, access to ) 
Smith and Price, on the Roman Amphitheatre | 


it is arranged by light iron stair-stations, which 
the proprietor proposes should be placed at 
such important points as the convenience of the 
public may require. 

| The motive power which it is proposed to 
| adopt is not described, but is to do its work 
| without the annoyance of fire, smoke, sparks, 
or steam. 





NEW MACHINERY FOR BRICKMAKING. 
| A Mr. Lecros has taken out a patent for 
machines for moulding bricks, tiles, and other 
articles, by means of which it is asserted supe- 
rior produce is obtained at less cost than by 
the present modes, In one of his inventions 
(there are two) Mr. Legros has adapted the 
| principle of motion on a small railway to the 
| performance of the several steps of the manu- 
| facture. For this purpose the rails are laid 
| down so as to traverse on the same level all 
| the buildings in which the various parts of the 
| machinery are erected. The Morning Adver- 
| tiser gives the following description of the 
machinery :— 

| “A train of at least eight waggons moves 
| along the line, which is provided either with 


| turn-tables or curves, in order that the train or | 


trains may be maintained in continual circula- 
tion through the apparatus, without change 


tangular compartments, in which the plastic 
materials are to be moulded. It is in the con- 
| struction and appendages of these compart- 


They are 


the machine principally consists. 


provided with floors or bottoms, capable of | 


| being raised to the level of the top of the wag- 
| gons, or of being depressed beneath it to a 
| depth equal to one dimension of the article to 
be produced. The requisite vertical motion of 
the floors is provided for by attaching upright 
rods to them, which, traversing through eyes, 
render the moulding-box, in point of fact, a 
rectangulat piston-chamber. The rods descend 
to within a short distance of the level of the 


| waggon-wheels, amd terminate in a cross piece, | 
to which small wheels, of trucks, are attached, | 


capable of revolution in the direction of the 
trains’ motion. These interior wheels move 
constantly in contact with another set of rails, 
standing higher than the waggon rails, but, 
unlike the latter, they do not continue in every 
place at the same level. At two or three points 
of the line, they are alternately depressed and 
raised by an altitude equal to the greatest 
depth of the moulding box, the change taking 
place by means of a short but abrapt gradient. 
The floors of the boxes being brought to the 
level of the tops of the waggons, it is obvions, 
that on the trains arriving at the descending 
gradient, the piston wheels will descend also, 
and thus form the moulding boxes at the tops 
of the waggons. So long as the interior 
wheels revolve in contact with the lower level 
of the second set of rails, the moulding boxes 


of direction, The waggons are divided by | 
fixed vertical diaphragms intosomany fixed rec- | 


ments, that the ingenuity and advantage of | 


, to prevent the adhesion of the clay to their 

surfaces. A little farther on they are filled 
| with clay, from a hopper placed close to the 
| place where the clay is dug from, and the su- 
| perfluous clay is cut off at one and the same 
| motion. From the hopper the train passes 
| through the pressing machinery, the pistons 
| being still at the lower end, and here the bricks 
| are closely pressed in their cases. Beyond 
this spot the train passes over the ascending gra- 
dient, which forces the bricks outof their boxes, 
and above the level of the tops of the waggons, 
whence they are carried to the drying place and 
walled. If this description has been understood, 
it will be seen that the process suffers no inter- 
ruption at any stage; the trains being kept 
}in constant performance of the circuit, and the 
| three operations of filling the moulds, pressing, 
and discharging them, being gone through in 
‘rapid and unbroken succession, by the mere 
motion of the trains along the rails which tra- 
verse the machinery. The clay is not ep 
| in any way, but is dug and transferred at once 
to the hopper, and thence to the boxes. In 
| this way it is ascertained that one machine will 
turnout 66 bricks in a minute, or about 40,000 
ina day. This machine will effect an economy 
of 4s. on a thousand.” 


; 
i 
| 
i 
' 
} 





STONE SCREEN IN THE HALL AT 
MONTACUTE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Tue plate represents a portion of the pic- 
| turesque stone screen in the hall at Montacute 
| House. It is a regular architectural com- 
| position, having two arched openings and 
columns. At the other end of the hall (which 
| is very large), opposite the screen, is a bas- 
' of coarse execution and design, repre- 
| senting the country custom of skimmiting o: 
| stang-riding.* 

| - The building is very large, the front being 
| 170 feet in length by 70 feet in height. It has 
|@ square court-yard, with two picturesque 
square pavilions, or lodges, at the angles facing 
the buildings. ‘The sides are formed by an 
| open balustrade, having a small circular temple 
in the centre of each; these latter are 25 feet 
in height from the level of the court. Within 
the building there are several fine panelled 
rooms; but the ceilings throughout and the 
stone staircases are quite plain. There is a 
large gallery, “ remarkable only for its extent,” 
being 179 feet long. An addition was made 
to the north front of the building about the 
time of Charles II., on the occasion of pulling 
down a beautiful Gothic residence belong 
ing to the family. The front of this build- 
ing was brought to Montacute, and placed so 
that a passage was obtained between the two 
| wings; the centre, containing the great hall, 
being originally only one room in depth, the 
house must have been very inconvenient before 
this addition. It would appear from the in- 
troduction of some very elegant screens or 
| door-cases in the principal living rooms, that 


cn ENE 


* The Times, Aug. 12, 1943, speaking of the state of South 

} Wales during the turnpike riots, gives the following account 
of stang-riding :—‘* They formerly had a kind of social law 
for the correction of moral offences, callea the ‘ ceffit prew 

| All the neighbours would assemble at night, and carry a 

wooden horse before the door of the offende 

hideous noises. If this did not effeet a remedy, t 


maaing 






yarty was again visited, and forcibly mount 

od and carried about amidst jeers and n i 
same custom existed in Glamorganshire, under the name of 
* Scotch cattle,” and some remnants may still be found 
the northern parts of England of a similar custom, there 
ealled “‘ rough music and sfang-riding.”’ On these eo 


visits for correeting moral delinquencies, it was customar; 
while the ‘ ceffit prew’ was gving on, to fire guns and biew 
horns, and make all manner of noises. Sometimes, when 
a party was foreibly mounted upon a wooden horse, violent re 
sistance was met with, and often bloodshed enaued,—and this 
led to several severe sentences by Mr. Baron Gurney, which 
in some degree, checked the practice. But it is thougit 5 
many who know Welch habits and character, that 


‘ ceffit prew’” is an oid custom revived, the wrong © 
remedied being changed to turupike-gates ip are tH 
same secret meetings at nicht, and the same frir an 
and noises while th are engaged im kaock be 


gate 
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GREAT HALL, MONTACUTE. 
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the cold draughts of air, caused by the long 
passages, the great extent of the rooms, and 
the lofty windows, must have been felt even in 
these screens, which 
project considerably into the rooms, could 
only have been introduced for warmth and 
as they are curiously painted and 
adorned with pinacles and scroll-work. 


the time of Elizabeth; 


comfort,— 





effect is very quaint and pleasing : representa- 
tions of them, with their colours, have been 
published. 

The building was commenced in 1580, and 
finished in 1601, for Sir Edward Phelips, 
Knight, the Queen’s Serjeant: he was the 
third son of Sir Thomas Phelips, the descen- 
Their 





dant of a very ancient family who had mi- | 


grated into this county from Wales, and who 
for many years resided at Barrington, near 
Montacute.* 

Montacute House has been possessed and 
inhabited by Sir Edward’s posterity ever since. 
A few inscriptions on the building illustrative 
of ancient hospitality are deserving of notice. 


* See view of, in @ previous volume of Tuk BUILDER. 
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MASONIC WINDOW FROM LINCLUDEN ABBEY, DUMFRIES. 




















On the entrance-door of the building is 
ten in old English character— 

Through this wide opening gate 

Some come too carip, some return too late 
On the north front— 

And pours, mp friend. 
The lodge-doors had formerly, it is said, simi- 
lar inscriptions—but they no longer exist. In 
the memory of a gentleman residing near the | 
spot, they were— 
Remember the hours. 

and 


T#cicome the coming, 
Speed the parting guest 





MASONIC WINDOW FROM LINCLUDEN 
ABBEY, DUMFRIES. 

Ix the ruined Abbey of Lincluden, near | 
Dumfries, Scotland, there is a window which | 
exhibits the same peculiarity of design cha- | 
racterising the one in Linlithgow Church, | 
engraved in the number for July 31, of Tue | 
BuILDER.* 

The accompanying drawing is a restoration | 
of this window. At present only those parts 
of the tracery which are connected with the | 
arch remain, and these are delineated from | 
measurements taken last autumn, and the other | 
parts elucidated from them with the aid of | 
geometry: it has been the centre window of | 
the south aisle; in the others the tracery | epee ES 
starts at the springing line, in the usual way. | 
The mullions are 54 inches, and the tracery! The key appended to the drawing exhibits | to leave their places blank; they are, to some 
5 inches in thickness; the fillet 14 inch broad | very distinctly the geometrical construction of | windows, escutcheons, to others animals. Ex- 

| the design. I have not the corbels to the label | cept in the chancel, there are no labels inside. 
mouldings of the outside, and have therefore! The chancel, south transept, and two of the 











in both. 
* See p. 363, vol. v. | 
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| 
hree bavs of the south aisle, are all that re- | 


main of the abbey, besides parts of the domes- 
tik buildings, namely, two towers, 60 ana 70 
feet high respectively, and some plain vaults. 
Of the church, the tower at the intersection, 
and south transept, were first erected; then 
the south aisle, and probably the nave and 
north aisle, now entirely destroyed, and lastly 
the chancel; and although all of the deco- 
rated period, the progression of style is very 
observable. 


The Abbey was originally a convent of | 


Benedictine nuns, founded in the twelfth cen- 
tury; but towards the close of the fourteenth, 
Archibald the Grim, Earl of Douglas, esta- 
blished in their place a provost and twelve 
beadsmen 
the erection of the present building may be 


This nobleman died in 1400, and ! 


ascribed to the period of the change of occu- | 


pation, 

In the chancel are a piscina, three sedilia, 
Easter sepulchre, and sacristy door, all of 
beautiful design and execution, but mutilated ; 
in the transept, 
bracket by the side of a window on the east 
wall, probably for a crucifix. The Easter 
epulchre is also the tomb of the Lady Mar- 
ravet, Countess of 


R »bert IIT. 


. 


W. R. Corson. 


.* An examination of the manner in which 
s window is geometrically constructed (by 

s of the key given by our correspondent), 
l} be found interesting and useful. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


\ SELF-TAUGHT and amateur sculptor at 
Romsey, Mr. Francis Taylor, surgeon, has pre- 


pared, and by permission erected, in the Abbey 


| water at threepence per 
| The National Bank buildings in Queen-street, | 





Union.” ——The church at Saxby, Trentside, 
nearly the whole of which was lately 
pulled down, is now in course of rapid 
re-edification. ——- The Earl of Zetland is 
shortly to lay the foundation-stone of the 
Sunderland Docks.———~A sanitary association 
has been set on foot at North Shields, which 


coin of the realm.’ On a point of law 
however as to the stone excavated being 
applied or not applied to beneficial pur- 
poses, the plaintiff was nonsuited.——A model 
and description of a malleable iron chair was 


‘lately submitted to the Scottish Society of 


according to the Gateshead Observer, has great ; 
need of sanitary reform, although very fa- | 


vourably situated for a ages of efficient 
drainage. Jedburgh Abbey is undergoing 





the process of restoration, at the cost of the | 


Lothian family, and not of the Commissioners | cast. 
| stronger, though one-half lighter, saving a cost 


of Woods and Forests, as has been erroneously 
stated in some of the newspapers. The 
town council of Hawick, instead of forming 





a race course, have agreed to expend their sur- | 


plus funds in improving the town lands, and 
in supplying the inhabitants of the town with 
und on the rent.—— 


Glasgow, are advancing fowards completion. 


Arts by Mr. Robb, of Haddington, the advan- 
tages of which he stated to be, greater strength, 
and thus additional security in passing sharp 
curves, better fitting with the rails from being 
cut true to pattern, and superior fitting of keys 
with less rigidity. Mr. Robb thinks they could 
be made cheaper than cast-iron chairs, and 


of carriage of 50 per cent.——— \ bridge on the 
branch line from Rawtenstal to Bacup having 
been damaged lately by gave way and 
fell while four men were engaged below in re- 


floods, 


| pairing it, burying them in the ruins, killing 


| The elevation is of two orders of architecture, , 


a small plain piscina, and a | 


Douglas, a daughter of | 


divided by a massive cornice extending round 


the whole of the building, and protected from | 
the street by a balustrade. The lower division | 


is of the Roman Ionic order, the upper of the 
Corinthian, and pilasters of a suitable character 


| are inserted in the spaces between the windows. 


church there, a memorial in form of a tomb, of | 
Caen stone, which is said to be attracting some | 


attention. ‘The interest of it seems to be 
centered in the form of a dying child, on 


its little pallet,—a portrait it is said,—with 
the stalk of a moss rose snapped in its 
fingers, and the simple motto, “ Is it well with 
the child ?— It is well.” The rudiment of 

fund for the establishment of a “ model- 
parish ’’ has been collected at Birmingham, to 


the extent of 1,700/. A total abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating liquors, (and an effec- 
tual prevention to the substitution of laudanum 
is to be an essential principle 
scheme. As the funds 

rr to proceed to the 
erection of a church, a parsonage, a college, 


nicl } 1} 
anus hools, ait On a 


or other narcotics? 


in carrying out the 


is proposed 
i 


YY t if 
ent it 








rauway Station, or in some 

where a fresh population is springing up, or 
church and schools at least are required ; 

the district to be secured to trustees, of whom 


Rev. Dr. Marsh, of Leamington, is one, for 
rying out the objects of the institution. 
The “ironmen of Birmingham,” as they were 

] alled, have signalised themselves, 
, by an act of noble liberality per- 
haps without parallel. At a meeting of the 
hoard of Queen’s Hospital, the committee of 
the ‘Artizans’ Penny Subscription Move- 
ment,” originated entirely by working men, 


‘esented the magnificent sum of 9244, 

Od. as a new-year’s offering towards the 

f the hospital! At the same board the 
nedical and surgical officers paid over the 
of 342/. fees from pupils. Two un- 
tenanted houses in New Bird-strect, Liver- 
} have yUST ¢ ommitted suicide on the eve of 


ution, having fallen of their own accord, 
ut two days previous to the time appointed 








site selected near some | 
new district, | 


the surveyor for their demolition, thus 
ving trouble and expense, besides avoiding, | 
ths thing like dignity, the ignominious 
om designed for them. It is remarkable 
how seldom fatal aceidents happen on such oc- 
casions. The L verpool council, in recently 
liscussing the propriety of increasing their 
surveyors salary from 700/. to 1.0001. a year, 
res ng which it does not clearly appear 


from the re} tt 


o what conclusion they arrived, 


if any,—elected Mr. Weightman to that office. 
\ correspondent of the Albion, writing on 


Saturday week, states that the Art-Union sub- 
scription list, to be closed on the following 
Monday, only exhibited an amount of 200 
tickets sold, and earnestly trusted that he might 
not find it “ stated in the papers that Liver- 


The main entrance 1s supported on either side 


by two light pillars ; the semi-circular space | 


above the doorway is sculptured in relief; and 


the building is surmounted by a large piece of | 


sculpture. The ceiling of the large central 


apartment, to be used as the telling-room, is | 
decorated, and the curve ofthe cupola is being | 


filled with stained glass. ‘The architects are 
Messrs. Gibson and M‘Dougal ; sculptor, Mr. 
Thomas ; inspector, Mr. Newlands. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


ee 


A PRACTICAL question of some importance 
to contractors was recently brought before a 
a bench of magistrates. Mr. Thomas 


nel on the Huddersfield and Manchester line, 


notice of reduction in the amount of his wages, 


two of them and severely injuring the others. 
——The really most urgent necessity for some 
such liberty of range of movement for the guards 
along a train in transit as we have suggested, 
not only for immediate and personal communi- 
‘ration with the but with the 
engine-driver and stoker, was lately displaye« 
circumstances wherein no a 
communication between guard and 
ever excellent and I 


passengers, 
mere apparatus of 
driver, how- 
effectual, would have been 
of any avail: we allude.to those circumstances 
under which a train was lately found to be 
flying along on a wrong line of rail at a fearful 
rate of speed, while the engine-driver and th 
stoker both lay in a state of drunken insensi- 
bility on the engine! Had the guard not been 
possessed of sufficient courage and steadiness 
of head to scramble along the tops of the car- 


| riages, or had his brains been dashed out on 


| flight, and all for want of a slight alteration of 


|the keystone of some bridge, as has often 


happened, it is fearful to contemplate the re- 
sults not only to the train itself, but to another 
on the eve of meeting it midway in its reckless 


| the foot-boards along one side of the train, 
, which would thus be subservient to so many 
| purposes, and obviate at once all need foi 
“4 | other or less practical or more expensive modes 
Nicholson, contractor for the Standedge tun- | 


of conveying intelligence either between guards 


H | and drivers, or between passengers and guards 
was summoned by a miner for arrears of wages, | 
on the ground that he had got only a general | 


according to the usual practice, without inti- | 


mation of the precise amount of the reduction 
to be made. In support of his claim, Mr. 
Roberts, of Manchester, known as the miners’ 
Attorney-General, argued that the law as to 
use and wont, or custom in general, supported 
only such customs as did not involve an uncer- 
tainty, whereas a mere general notice of in- 
tention to reduce the amount of wages did 
involvé an uncertainty, and ought not to be 
held good in law, otherwise an employer might 
reduce wages for a number of weeks, as in the 
present instance, to any amount, without such 
intimation as would afford the workman an 
opportunity of resisting an unreasonable re- 
duction. ‘The question, however, may be said 
to have only been thus far started, as the 
demand, in the present instance, included the 
arrears of several pay-days ; and it was decided 
that the acceptance of the reduced wages, and the 
continuance of the workman in his employment 
notwithstanding, afforded a complete homo- 
logation of the amount of the reduction itself, 
But since the above was written, another decision 
has come under our notice, in a case recorded 
in the North British Mail, in 
Stephenson and Co., as 


which Messrs. 
the 
Caledonian Railway, were called upon for pay- 
ment of arrears alleged to be due toa number 
of the labourers in their employment, under 
circumstances somewhat similar to those above 
referred to, and probably involving “ a review 
of the whole payments of the 20,000 labourers 
employed ” on the line in question, from the 
commencement to the termination of the 
works. The sheriff, nevertheless, decided in 
favour of the plaintiffs, remarking that he 


contractors on 


| thought the acceptance of the sum paid to the 


men did not foreclose them from endeavouring 
to obtain the full amount which they con- 
sidered due; especially as it appeared that 
they had immediately afterwards challenged 


| the sums which they had received.——lIn ano- 
| ther case recently argued the magistrates were 
|inchned to decide against a contractor for 


pool could only raise 200/. for a local Art- | 


wages already paid in ‘tommy’ tickets, on the 
ground that truckery was not ‘the current 


oats hahaha it ne anne a ge ee HE 





the official palaces of the ‘ Railway Princes,’ but 
theirsatisfaction has been materially diminished 
by the announcement that one dead wall is 
merely to be substituted in the 
another, only still closer to the bridge, which, 
moreover, it is proposed to disfigure by an 
unsymmetrical superfeetation, ‘likened to a 
hurdle, or to one pannier on a donkey’s back,’ 
along one side of it, for the increased accom- 


modation necessary from the establishment of 


a station at its northern extremity. “ It is not 
likely,” as the Register remarks, “ that th 
citizens will consent to such ugliness in the 
centre of Edinburgh. A refined 
must be jealous of the beauties committed to 
their keeping, and suffer them to be deform 
on no commercial account Archi- 
tectural elegance as much su utility 

as convenience or materia! gain. 
The Council will be bound to resist th 
to the uttermost 
promise being the widening of the brid 
gracefully on both sides, and the 
buildings corresponding with th 
opposite side. Should the Company consider 
this hard upon them, probably the city will n 
grudge contributing to the surplus expens 
——In 1839 the price of locomotives in Franc: 
vas 300 francs the 2 ewt.; the price in 1847 is 
225 francs. In 1839 the French workshops pro- 
duced only twenty to twenty-five locomotives pet 
annum ; in 1847 the railways can obtain 30 
to 400 locomotives : rkshops oO 


community 


whatever. 
bserves 


is 
as utilizable 


} 
the sine qud non of any com- 





from the w f 


Paris, Rouen, Creuzot, Muthansen, and Arras. 





Mopeu or TrHE TABERNACLE.—A singu 
larly elaborate model of the Tabernacle, and 
another of the Encampment of the Israelites 
made by the Rev. R. W. Hartshorn, are now 
being exhibited at the Gallery of the New 
Water Colour Society, in Pall Mall. It in- 
cludes the whole of the sacred paraphernalia, 
and is an extraordinary example of patient 
skill and biblical research, ‘ 


“6 
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The citizens of Edinburgh were lately 
congratulating themselves on the removal of 
| the Theatre Royal, with its dead wall facing the 
north bridge, and the erection in its place of one of 


place of 
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CYLINDER 


METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 

We last week alluded briefly to a general meeting 
of the Commission of Sewers on the 13th,* and now 
give the proceedings more in detail, in consideration 
of their importance. 

Amongst the accounts of the late Poplar Com- 
mission, a bill of ‘‘ 18/., for tavern expenses,”’ being 
objected to, was withdrawn, the old commis- 
sioners desiring that withdrawing it might not be 
implied to admit that they had done any thing but 
what their predecessors had been entitled to do for 
seventy years. 

Mr. Hertslet reported that upwards of 3,000 
notices had been served upon parties in Westmin- 
ster, calling upon them to drain their houses into 
the public sewers. 

On a petition being presented from the West- 
minster Improvement Commissioners, in reference 
to the proposed new Victoria-street, Mr. Chadwick 
thought, as a difference of opinion existed between 
the surveyors on this subject, the matter should be 
referred. Mr Austin’s mode of drainage was, that, 
as the greater part of the district was below high- 





| extent that he could have wished. 


AND PUMP TO 
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SIDE ELEVATION. 
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END ELEVATION. 


was good as far as it went, but it did not go half the 
He wished the 


| whole amount of ifl laid bare, that the public might 


water mark, the sewage should be pumped out by | 
| taken to cleanse. 


machinery. Mr. Phillips’ plan was by lowering 
the outfalls, and thereby forming an estuary in the 
Thames. He moved that the subject be referred to 
Mr. Austin to report thereon, and, when made, the 
court could then take the principle into considera- 
tion. The motion was agreed to; but, at a later 


know the state of that Augean stable they had under- 


Mr. Leslie said, that having to make inquiries 
into the state of Kensington some time since, he 
ascertained that in Jenning’s-buildings, consisting 


| of twenty-six houses, no less than 1,360 persons 


| slept there in one night. 


period of the proceedings, Mr. Phillips was also | 


ordered to report. 


\ letter was read from Dr. Guy, calling for the | 
interposition of the powers of the court in Prince’s- | 


street, Holborn, where several eases of typhus fever 
had occurred from the want of drainage. The mat- 
ter was referred to the surveyor, Lord Morpeth 
hoping that cases of ty phus fever would receive the 


earliest consideration. 


The clerk said, in reference to a question put by 
Lord Morpeth at a former court, as to what became 


of the sewage in Paris, that Mr. Bardwell had 
called upon him, and had made the following com- 
munication in writing :— 

‘ These contents are carried to Montfaucon, and th 


st i . j 
mited upon an inehmed plane 





own which the more liquid 




















part rans, j 
v 
tl 
ui 
were z 
t ooking ruddy and healthful ; 
however, that the eflluvia trom Montfaucon 1s very } 
to the patients ia St. Louis’s Hospital, and the Gove 
1 rmined to abolish the lay-stalls at Montf. i 
to form a railroad r the } conveying the fil 
uly sited ¢ to some distant forest.”’ 
In obedience to the following resolution—‘‘ That 
nh Obedience to the following resomtion—'* Lha 
1} ’ , ; 
the clerk do write to the Commissioners of Police, 


requesting the superintendents of the various divi- 
sions to report for the information of the Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers what localities are 
in the greatest want of drains, and where the mha- 
bitants are most suffering from the aceuamulation of 
offensive matter ’’—agreed to at a former court, a 
most voluminous report was presented, including 
returns from every division, and setting forth the 
want of drainage. 

Mr. Chadwick thought that similar reports should 
be made on the paving and surface draiming, as he 
had no doubt it was equally defective with the 
underground drainage.—Mr. Byng said the report 








, io several of the morning journals the proceedings of 
the above court were announced as of “the first meeting”’ 
of the commission, although, as the readers of Tu2 Buitpex 
know, no less than three courts had been previously heid, at 
which important business was transacted, and correctly 
recorded in our pages. : 


“oes 


There was but one closet 
for the whole of these persons, and yet this place 


| was not more than 50 feet from the main road of 


Kensington, and within a few yards of the palace. 

The clerk then read the surveyor’s report on 
cleansing and flushing of cesspools and sewers, some 
points in which we gave last week. We take the 
following further extracts :— 


*< We have continued the emptying of cesspools in courts 
and alleys, accompanied by the use of the disinfecting fluids, 
by the pump, with flexible drain or hose attached, aad each 
case of removal of the diluted soil by the pamp to the near- 
est sewer has been followed with the success we anticipated, 
beth as regards economy and freedom from noxious 
effiuvia.”’ 

** We hare spent one day in trying th 
v of the disinfecting fluids of Sir 
Elierman, and Mr. Ledoyen 

The agents of these parties have not as yet furnished us 
with the prices at which they will supply the fluids in large 
quantities: and, as we purpose shortiy to try other means, 
d to fix an average price at which cess- 
tied. We may, however, state that for 


degrees of effi- 
1 Burnett, Mr. 











we are not prepar 















| poois may be en 
small « “sspools the cost will not exceed one-sixth of the 
ordinary charge; and for | ones the cost will be pro- 
portionably less, including the additiona. means of comfort 
and of freedom from annoyan¢ 
‘* "The contents of one large cessp equal to 24 loads of 
soil, were pumped out in 3 t acost of 24s. Under 





the old system three nights would have been oecupied in 
mptying the cesspool, and it would have cost at least 24/.”" 

** We are proceeding with experiments to ascertain the 
velocities of water and of air through giazed stoneware, 
glass, and other pipes, so that we may be enabled to com- 
pare the data so obtained with our practical experience of 


the velocities of running water in the sewers.”’ 


e 


On the motion of Lord Ashley, the report was 
ordered to be printed and circulated. 

An application was received from the vestry of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, for the loan of the new 
pump used in emptying cesspools.—Mr. Roe said 
the parish might obtain one for themselves, with 
hose and apparatus complete, for 15/., and he would 
give them every facility for obtaining it. An answer 
to this effect was ordered to be sent to the vestry- 
clerk of Holborn, and all the other vestry-clerks 
within their jurisdiction.* 

Mr. Chadwick said rules had been drawn up for 
the guidance of voluntary associations in the coun- 
try, as the power of this court was confined to the 

* Annexed we give an engraving of 2 cytinder and pump 
contrived for removing soil from cesspools igrnocucusly. 
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metropolis ; and Lord Ashiey and himself had de- 
termined upon giving up their salaries for the pur 
pose of trying experiments in the cleansing of courts 
and alleys. 

Mr. Hutton.—And no doubt in this you will be 
joined by the whole of the commissioners. 

Mr. Chadwick remarked upon the alarm that ap- 
peared to have been excited in the minds of parties 
at the removal of the refuse of the sewers into the 
river Thames. There could be no doubt that this 
practice was in itself objectionable, but he hoped by 
their arrangements it might be hereafter altogether 
prevented. At the same time he considered it as a 
choice of evils, quite inconsiderable with the evil of 
retaining the accumulations in cesspools in houses, 
or by the removal to lay-stalls, where the most 
noxious exhalations were emitted therefrom. He 
found that the proportion of cesspool matter was as 
only 1 to 10,000 parts of the quantity of water, 
and with the whole of the street matter added, it 
would then be as 1 in 5,000. The quantity of cess- 
pool matter had been greatly exaggerated, for it wa 
ascertained that according to Liebig’s data, the 
whole produce of two millions of people might be 
discharged through a 7} inch tube im twelve hours. 
It had also been observed that a considerable pro- 
portion of the pollution of the Thames arose from 
the discharge into it of mineral matter, gas, &e., and 
from the great increase of sediment by the passage 
of steam-boats up and down the river. 

The clerk then presented a report from Sir H. de 
la Beche and Mr. Chadwick, on the proposed Ord- 
nance survey of the metropolis, from which we make 
some extracts :— 


“* We have the satisfaction to report, that in answer to the 
questions transmitted to the office of Ordnance respecting a 
block plan of Londen, for drainage and other purposes 
required by this commission, Colonel Hall, supermmtender 
of the ordnance survey, has forwarded to the inspector 
general of fortifications the accompanying letter and mem« 
rauda, from which it would appear that a block plan of the 
metropolis, and of the suburban districts included withi: 
radius of eight miles from St. Paul's (the same area 
which the estimate for a detailed map was given by Major 
General Colby), may be executed, with a proper system « 
levels, for 24,215/., aad that the cost of engravieg the bloc! 
pian, upon a seale of five feet to the mile, and upon 90! plates 
of double elephant size, would be (including 3,60+/. for th 
copper) 12,614/., making tegether, 36,829/. 

Aithough the superintendent of the Ordnance survey ¢€ 
presses regret that a new map of London should be exe 
only as a block plan, including a proper system of 
without the great detail inserted in the plans executed 
the Ordnanee survey for towns in the north of England, 
regret no doubt founded upon a desire not to produc: 
map of London inferior in detail to the plans of such towns 
we would observe, that in the questions proposed to ti 
Ordnance we have looked strictly to the pressing requir 
ments of the Metropolitan Commissions of Sewers, ana ¢ 
sequently, that we did not advert te details which wer 
immediately connected with them. 

It appeared to us very important that the commissioner 
should, with as little delay as possible, be placed in a situs 
tion to comprehend the kind and amount of drainsge at 
present existing in the distriets confided to their care 
that, these being ascertained, effective measures might, v 
out loss of time, be taken to remedy the evils whieh 
arisen from divided and independent jurisdictions over th 
general area; regarding this area, therefore, as a wh 
bringing its dramage into general system, and seeuri 
greater efficiency at reducca cost. 

To obtain the needful evidence, an effective plan, with 
proper system of levels (recorded in convenient situations ! 
@ sufficient number of permancnt bench-marks), is, in 
opinion, essential. 

We consider the block plan proposed to be sufficient f 
the purpose contemplated, presenting also the advantages 0! 
greatly reduced cost and more speedy execution. 

At the same time, it lays the foundation for any am 
of detail for topographical, administrative, or sanitary pur 

eses, which either the Government or public bodies int 
rested may hereafter think advisable. Transfers, or copies 
of parts of such a plan, could at any time be obtained by 


| public bedies for their own cases. 


With copies of such parts as a foundation, administrat: sé 
authorities, water and gas companies, and others interest 
could insert any thing they may consider expedicnt—te 
employing @ correct work as a bese, and arosaing the cost 
of constructing a new plan or map from its commence 


ment.’”’ 
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‘* Considering the great advantage that would result from 
securing the work on copper, and the ready means of multi- 
plying correct copies of it when so secured, we would re- 
commend that the plan of London and its suburbs should 
be engraved on copper; and we believe, should these re- 
commendations be deemed worthy of adoption, and the plan 
be completed, that the inhabitants of London and its suburbs 
will be possessed of a document of great practical value to 
them for many purposes, and more especially important for 
their sanitary condition.’” 


Lord Morpeth said that this was the proper time 
to mention that her Majesty’s Government, having 
considered the representations of the Sanitary Com- 


missioners as to the urgency of the demands for | 


proceeding with an approved and authorised survey 
of the metropolis, and the loss of time that must 
occur in obtaining an Act of Parliament for the 
distribution of the necessary charges for a survey, 
containing all the particulars that might be even- 
tually required in a complete survey, had con- 
sidered that the triangulation and levelling, and the 
preparation of a block plan—the essential and most 
urgent f the survey—should be com- 
menced, and as early as possible completed, unde: 
the direction of the Board of Ordnance, and that 
the expense of those portions of the work should be 
defrayed from the annual votes of Parliament, the 
execution of the survey in other parts of the king- 
dom being, in consequence, spread over a large 
portion « f time. 

Mr. Leslie felt much gratified at the announce- 
ment made by the noble lord. Pecuniary con- 
siderations were nothing compared with the delay 
that must arise in getting an Act of Parliament. 
He moved that the report and communication 
should be received and adopted.—Mr. R. L. Jones 
seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Chadwick made a few remarks on the sub- 
ject of the want of system in laying down drains— 
not being at proper levels—and said, however per- 


portions oO 


fect the materials, without proper levels the best | 


motives would be frustrated. From the want of 
system in the Holborn and Finsbury division, 
260,000/. would be required to remedy the evil, 
which would make that amount almost thrown 
away. He was happy to say they had the assist- 


ance and co-operation of Sir H. de la Beche in | 


forming the survey, who, being thoroughly con- 
versant with the subjects of geological strata, the 
nature of springs, &c., a great deal of new matter 
would be, for the first time, introduced into a survey 
of this description, and, when completed, would 
be of infinite value, and worthy of this great 
metropolis. 

In reference to the Greenwich Commission of 
Sewers, the clerk, in answer to Mr. R. L. Jones, 
said there was not a single sewer in Greenwich, 
although a body had existed denominated the Green- 
wich Commissioners of Sewers. 


Mr. Byng wished to ask of Mr. Austin the | 


amount of works proposed but not executed, in 


Surrey, by the late commission; or which, if exe- | 


cuted, would be useless, or stand in the way of future 


improvement? — Mr. Austin said that at first | 
100,0002. were proposed to be raised for works, the | 
greater part of which would stand in the way of | 


improvement.—Mr. Byng: Was that amount all 
that was required to complete their works ?— 
Mr. Austin replied that it was at first proposed to 
make 16 miles of main sewers, but eventually it was 
intended to make 100 miles in an area of 4 miles. 
By a general adoption of the converging principle 


of drainage, he thought a saving of between 300,0001. | 


and 400,0007. might be made.—Mr. Byng: What 
sum would complete the drainage of the district on 
this principle >—Mr. Austin: 200,0007. would be 
sufficient to complete the same area of 4 miles.— 
A report was then ordered on the state of the works 
in hand. 

A letter was received from Mr. Gwilt, one of the 
surveyors of the late Surrey and Kent commission, 
complaining that, after forty years of seryce, he was 
compelled to act under men junior to &im in expe- 
rience, and vindicating the system adopted in that 
division. A letter was ordered to be written to 
him, stating that if he felt that he could not con- 
sistently carry out the plans of the new commission, 
they should not decline receiving his resignation. 





Tne Ciry Stwers.—At a late meeting of 
the City Commissioners of Sewers, a report 
was read from a select committee who had 


been engaged in looking into the question of | 


flushing sewers, and they recommended it 
should be adopted by way of trial in the 
eastern portion of the city. They also recom- 
mended the introduction of the engine that has 
been recently made with a view to empty cess- 
pools in places not readily otherwise accessi- 
ble: and this was also adopted. It was like- 
wise recommended to build sewers in small 
courts and alleys, and to introduce the use of 
earthenware sewers, with a tank of water at the 
head of them, in these places. 
termined on proceeding at once with these 
works as an experiment, 


The court de- | 


THE BUILDER. 


1 
THE FAILURE AT THE EUSTON-SQUARE 
STATION. 

Our remarks last week on the manner in 
which the inquiry, touching the cause of the 
much-to-be-regretted failure at the Euston- 
square station, had been conducted, will not 
be without avail.* 
| the workmen who were injured by the fall, led 
| to a second inquest, which was opened on 
| Thursday morning last, by Mr. Wakley, the 
coroner for Middlesex, at the University Col- 
lege Hospital. 

Before entering on the inquiry, the Coroner 
remarked on the importance of arriving at a 
full and satisfactory knowledge of the cause of 
such accidents when they occurred, and in- 
quired if there were any architects in the room 
ready to give the jury the benefit of their 
opinion in the present case. 

Mr. Hardwick said, that the Company, and 
he personally, were most anxious that the 
cause of the accident should have the fullest 
investigation possible; he had, therefore, in- 
vited the attendance of Mr. E. Blore, Mr. 
Shaw, and Mr. Tite, who were then in ‘he 
room, and would answer any questions that 
might be put to them. 

The Coroner said he was very glad to hear 
it, as it was most desirable the truth should be 
arrived ut. If neither the cause of the acci- 
dent could be explained, nor means to prevent 
a recurrence of it devised, he should almost 
| conclude that architecture was not a science. 
| Some little conference with the jury was ne- 





| public to withdraw. 
On being again admitted, the Coroner said 
| that the jury felt with him the extreme im- 
| portance of the inquiry, and were unanimously 
| of opinion that a letter should be addressed to 
| the Government, requesting that an architect 
| might be sent from the office of Woods and 
| Forests to examine into the cause of the failure, 
and give evidence to the jury. After taking 
| evidence as to the death of the man, the in- 
| quest would be adjourned till Monday week, 
| to be resumed on the spot, at the station, so that 
if science should be at a loss for the cause, the 
strong common sense of the jury might lend its 
| aid. He hoped then to have also the assistance of 
Messrs. Blore, Shaw, and Tite, than whom no 
' men could stand higher. 


Mr. W. Cubitt, who was present, offered 
every assistance in promotion of the inquiry. 





EFFLUVIA TRAPS. 


journal a stirring diagram of a self-acting 
effluvia trap, registered by Messrs. Bunnet and 
| Corpe, pouring down a splendid shower of 
| mud and water. Permit me to state that I 


| have had atrap, precisely on the same prin- | 


| ciple, in use in my district of sewers for Surrey 
and Kent, for upwards of sixteen years. Their 
agent lately called on me to request I would 
introduce their invention, but when I shewed 
him my model, he said that, with the exception 
of a slight, and that, in my opinion, an ob- 
jectionable alteration, in the shape of the basin, 
it was precisely similar; he then took up his 
traps and walked. Another inventor of effiuvia 
traps, a Mr. Walker, called on me. Imme- 
diately he inspected my model, he said, * Had 
I seen this before, it would have saved me 
300/. in prosecuting my invention.”—I am, 
&e., Joun NEWMAN. 
Tooley-street, January 17, 1848. 


*,* Mr. Davis, of Frome, has sent a draw- 
ing of a trap registered by him in July last. 
It is similar to the trap referred to by Mr. 
Newman, with the addition of a second basin 
below the first. 





Wrovaut-Iron Constructions. — The 
same manufacturer who executed the Palm- 
house at Kew, illustrated last week, is now 
preparing a roof for the Liverpool terminus of 
the North-Western Railway, constructed of the 
same kind of iron (the application of which to 
that purpose he has patented), to covera span 
of 153 feet, without any intermediate support 
whatever. 


* We have to acknowledge the receipt of a number of let- 





| ters on the subject from men of various degrees, but do not | 
| consider it desirable to publish any of them at this moment. 


cessary, and he would therefore request the | 


Srr,—I observed in a late number of your | 


[Jan. 22, 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 





| 
| 
| Very considerable dissatisfaction has been 
| expressed by some of our correspondents on 
| the ground that, while the architects who were 
| engaged as surveying officers in inquiries last 


ee St Dinko’ 99 . 
The death of another of | year, under the “ Preliminary Act,” had in 


| no case been paid more than five guineas a day, 
the civil engineers, who were employed on the 

| game errand, claimed and received double that 
amount. It seems scarcely likely that the 
Government drew such a distinction: the dif- 
ference must have originated in the modesty of 
the architects themselves, who have not been 
on quite so many Government inquiries as the 
engineers, and were, probably, and very pro- 
perly, anxious not to overstep the mark. 





GWorrespondeice. 





PREVENTION OF ROT. 

Mr. Eprror,—In answer to your corre- 
spondent, “'T’.G.,” as to the best method “ to 
remedy a house that has the dry rot,”’ I would 
suggest the following as perhaps some of the 
most simple, but effective modes of remedying, 
and perhaps overcoming the evil:—In the first 
place, as far as is practicable, well drain the 
whole of the land in the vicinity of the house, 
also insert drains under and through the 
house, conveying the water away into a main 
drain or tank, and build dry areas round the 
house, to prevent the wet and damp soaking 
through the walls. Dig out and remove the 
| present earth under the several floors of the 
| house down to the foundations, and fill the 
| space in with dry lime, rubbish, and smiths’ 
| ashes, and which might be made into a con- 
| crete. Well wash the internal walls and timbers, 
| where practicable, with hot lime water and 
| copperas. Rake out the mortar joints of the 
| brick or stone walls throughout the thickness of 
| the walls, at the height of 2 ft. 6 in. or 3 ft. 
| from the ground, and insert sheet lead or 

plates of zinc, pointing the same carefully with 
| cement ; also under the dwarf walls, to receive 
| the sleepers and joists, and under the par- 

titions. Insert air gratings under the several 
| floors, and one of Dr. Arnott’s ventilators in 
| the chimney flues of each room, near the ceil- 
| ing, to carry off the bad and damp air. These 
| appear to be some of the most effectual modes 
| of overcoming the evils complained of, at the 
| same time taking care to admit air to the roof 
| timbers.——I am, Mr. Editor, &c., 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
| *,* A free circulation of air is the main 
thing to be attained. We advise “T. G.”’ to 
call in some respectable architect, so that the 
| cure may be made effectual. 





Hiliscellanea. 


i 





Prosectep Works, &c.— Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement for the erec- 
tion of a hotel and promenade room at Red- 

' car; a church and parsonage-house at Penge, 
Kent ; an additional court-house and offices, 
at Swansea; certain alterations, and the erec- 
tion of certain works at the Hackney Union 
workhouse, Lower Homerton ; the works to be 
executed in the construction of a floating dock 
at St. Nazaire, Préfet of the Loire Inferieur 
(masonry and carpenter’s work now estimated 
at 148,053/. odds, workshops and machinery, 
7,755l. odds, levelments, 62,2471. odds): also 
for the construction of a tunnel at Macclesfield 
for the London and North Western Railway 
Company; the erection of workshops in con- 
nection with locomotive engine-house at Wel- 

‘lington station, Leeds, for the Leeds and 

| Bradford Railway Company ; the work to be 

| done in the erection of a villa and offices at 

| Worcester ; the execution of works required in 

| construction of a reservoir for training schools 

| at Swinton; and for a supply of 1,000 tons of 
unbroken Guernsey granite for Limehouse and 
St. Pancras. 

THe CuiMney SHart in Kew Garpens. 
—The chimney shaft for the Palm stove at 

| Kew, illustrated last week, is masked by a 
campanile 17 feet square, constructed of white 

| Southampton bricks with red brick cornice, 

_and surmounted by an octagon turret: the 

| whole height from the ground to the top of the 
| roof of the turret is 90 feet 6 inches, 
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THE STRUGGLES oF THE Poor.—Relative 
to some communications touching competing 
newsvenders and other minor traders, we feel 
impelled to say that we do think it an unfortu- 
nate circumstance that many of those elevated 


more or less above the sphere of all that interests | 


vnmemnsinainilnenintations | 


and affects the lowest orders of society, are so | 


prone to comprehend within one indiscriminate 
sweep of condemnation all that 
organism of petty trading and competitive 
struggle for a hvelihood, which defective sight 
alone, or want of, as it were, more close and 


humble | 


microscopic observation, causes to appear, upon | 


the whole, a mere immoral mass of rank cor- 
ruption, while in fact it is but a diminutive 
epitome, in good and evil, of the very same 
mixed motives, impulses, and __ interests, 
anxieties, and struggles, which pervade the 
higher classes of trade-competition ; with, it 
may be, as much knavery, but we will venture 
to say, with not a whit less honesty or mo- 
rality of principles, or industry, and with in 
general a patient self-denial, and a praise- 
worthy economy, exceptions notwithstanding, 
which it would be well for their eternal welfare 
that those in much less imminent peril of star- 
vation would endeavour to imitate. True, the 
steady effort of self-denial which will induce 
many a poor newsvender to deprive himself 
of a glass of a fatal stimulant, or even his 
hungry family or himself of a morsel of 
food, in order to reserve his little capital of 
shillings for a new outlay in the daily specula- 
tions of his humble trade, may be said to be 
the acquisition of a mere mechanical habit of 
mental steadiness, in the daily exercise of which 
he may be thought to have no more moral 
merit than the mason or the slater in that phy- 
sical steadiness of head which he imperceptibly 
acquires in the perilous exercise of his indus- 
trious calling; but it is just such a steadiness 
and self-denial as must tend, and powerfully 
tend, not only to sustain him on the brink of 
moral peril and temptation, but to aid the 
pious and the good in the promotion of those 
very eternal interests which our correspondents 
seem to think that merely pushing them out 
of a dangerous position—out of sight, in short 
~even though it be, to all probability, over 
the brink of the precipice, and into the abyss 
of reckless misery and starvation itself, is the 
best way to promote. 

LECTURES AT THE Society oF BritisH 
Artists.—Professor Ansted will commence a 
course of lectures on the 31st instant, at the 
gallery in Suffolk-street, “‘on the physical 
features and structure of the earth, in reference 
to the picturesque representation of nature.” 
The lectures will include the following heads :-— 
The Atmosphere: nature and composition of 
air; its relation to the eye and to vision; its 
relation to the picturesque. The ordinary con- 
dition of air with regard to aqueous vapour. 
Production of various aeriel effects. Clouds; 
their form and colour. Various effects of re- 
fraction, modifying apparent distance and 
form. Tints of colours of the morning and 
evening light; sunsets; meteoric phenomena ; 
moonlight effects. Water: the distribution of 
it; moving water and still water; the sea. 
Waves; their influence on the picturesque : 
fresh water, brooks, rivers, &c.; glaciers and 
icebergs. Land: form and structure of land. 
Surface covering. Influence of the parent 
rock on the physical configuration of a dis- 
trict. Origin of the picturesque in the idea of 
form of land. Variety of character of rocks of 
different ages. Relation of structure to the 
prevailing characteristics of scenery. Mountain 
and other scenery. General character of the 
less bold features of scenery in England. The 
influence of the laws of distribution of vege- 
tables and animals on the picturesque. Depen- 
dence of this distribution on climate and stru- 
tural peculiarities. Necessity of truth in all 
delineations of nature. Mechanical and ideal 
truth considered and distinguished. The 
society have expressed a willingness to afford 
every artist an opportunity of attending these 
lectures, by giving a free admission to all who 
may require it. 

Siptey’s Earruwork Tasies.—Messrs. 
Sibley and Rutherford have published a page 
of additional explanations to be appended to 





their “ Earthwork Tables,” of which we made | 


favourable mention some time ago. These 
relate more particularly to the mode of apply- 
ing the tables to “ side-lying ground” by pro- 
portion, and will be found useful. 








ComPETITION.—Plans, specifications, and 
estimates, are wanted for the enlargement and 
alteration of the Bedfordshire prisons. Pre- 
mium, 1501. for approved plans: provided 
estimate guaranteed. 


Tue Screen 


communication from the Archzeological Insti- 
tute in favour of preserving the rood-screen 
at Christchurch, alluded to last week. His 
lordship says, in reply:—‘*I beg you will 
assure the gentlemen who composed that 
Committee, that it is through no want of re- 
spect towards them that I must decline sub- 
mitting their representations to the Christ- 
church committee, but because I do not find 
any one of their names upon the list of rate- 
payers or subscribers who are personally con- 
cerned and interested in the matter. If our 
committee were to entertain the numerous and 
conflicting advices which they receive from 
indifferent persons they would be led into 
endless and fruitless discussions. ‘The Archxo- 
logical Society may rest assured that the strict 
forms required by the law will be observed 
before any alterations be commenced.” The 
Hampshire Advertiser remarks :—“ This is 
infinitely more like the reply of a mere vestry- 
man or churchwarden, than the letter of an Eng- 
lish nobleman. Lord Malmesbury will find the 
names of the gentlemen who composed the com- 


mittee, in other books than the list of the rate- | 


payers of Christchurch. The doctrine that a 
person is not entitled to be heard on the sub- 
ject of a matter of architectural taste, unless he 
is a ratepayer of the parish, is, at least, a 
curious one. 
the world, and not exclusively to the dean and 
chapter of Westminster. The allusion to the 
due adherence to the law—this inherent right 


just to do as he likes—is a poor rejoinder to a | 


plea put forward in the behalf of taste. But 
these are not the only objectionable points in 
his lordship’s reply. Where is the propriety 
or right of his lordship’s determination not to 
submit the resolutions of the Institute to his 
fellow-committeemen? Surely he is bound to 
submit them as chairman. ‘The wonder is, 
what architect will undertake to superintend 
Lord Malmesbury’s alterations ?”’ 

THe BANSHEE STEAMER.—Some expe- 
riments with this new vessel, shewing her 
power of accomplishing nineteen miles an hour, 
have excited some attention. The Banshee is 
a vessel of 670 tons, and has been constructed 
for the Holyhead and Kingstown station by 
Mr. Thomson, of Rotherhithe, from the lines 
of Mr. Oliver William Lang, adapted to his 
diagonal principle. She measures 189 feet 
between the perpendiculars, the keel for tonnage 
being taken at 172 feet 94 inches. Her ex- 
treme breadth is 27 feet 2 inches, breadth for 
tonnage, 26 feet 2 inches, and depth of hold, 
14 feet 9 inches. The engines are by Messrs. 


Penn and Son, of Greenwich, and consist ef | 


two patent vibrating cylinders, each giving a 
power of 175 horses. The diameter of the 
cylinders is 4 feet 6 inches, and the length of 
stroke 5 feet. There are two pairs of boilers, 
heated by sixteen furnaces, from which the 
smoke is conducted by two funnels, placed in 
midships, about 20 feet apart. 

LECTURES AT THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
or Design.—Mr. Horsley will lecture on 
colour at Somerset House, this (Friday) even- 
ing, the 21st. Lectures by Messrs. Dyce, Red- 
grave, and Townsend will follow. 

‘“ ProFICIENCY IN A FEW WEEKs.”’— 
Sir: Allow me to cail your attention to an ad- 
vertisement which has very frequently ap- 
peared on your cover, wherein a certain firm, 
in London, profess to instruct gentlemen in 


every thing connected with architecture, engi- | 


neering, building, &c. &c. &c., in the short 
space of a “ few weeks,” on a “new system.” 
The very terms of the advertisement itself 
would seem sufficient to deter any persons 
from becoming pupils, but that this is not the 
case, is evident from the nature of the pre- 
mises occupied by the firm, which are a large 
house in a highly respectable street. By per- 
mitting its appearance in your pages, you are 
| aiding the imposition. z. 

*.* Our opinion on this subject is well 
| known, and we shall decline inserting the 
| advertisement again (to which several other 
| correspondents have referred), without the 
removal of the statement in question. 


i 


AT CuHristcHurcu.—The | 
Earl of Malmesbury has refused to receive the | 


Westminster Abbey belongs to | 





British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—A meeting was held on Friday the 14th inst. ; 
Mr. Pettigrew in the chair; when Mr. G. R. 
Corner forwarded a communication on the 
arch of a bridge laid open at the east end of 
Kent-street, Southwark, at its junction with the 
Dover-road. It consists of a single early 
' pointed arch of stone, with six ribs very similar 
to the oldest part of old London-bridge, and 
apparently of the same date. The bridge is 
about 20 feet wide, and carried the old Kent- 
road over one of the many streams which inter- 
sected that low ground, and which there 
formed part of the boundary between the 
parish of St. George, Southwark, and New- 
ington. The span of the arch is about 9 feet, 
and the height about 6. Mr. Corner considers 
it a manorial bridge, built by the monks of 
Bermondsey Abbey, who were lords of that 
manor of Southwark, now called the Great 
Liberty Manor. It formed part of the Great 
Kent-road, and the general thoroughfare from 
London to Canterbury. A drawing of the 
bridge, by Mr. Arthur Newman, was exhibited. 
Its existence had been long known, and it is 
marked, we understand, on the sewers’ map 
as Lock’s Bridge. Among other cammunica- 
tions was one by Mr. R. C. Smith, relating to 
excavations now being made by the St. Alban 
Architectural Society, on the site of the ancient 
city of Verulamium. They have already 
brought to light the foundations of some 
buildings, which, from their magnitude and 
character, were evidently of a public deserip- 
tion; one, of which the external walls have 
been cleared, is apparently a theatre. 


Cotour tn Decoration. — At the Hull 
Literary Society, last week, Mr. Lockwood 
| read a paper on “the uses of colour in deco- 

rating.”” He alluded to the remarks of Mr. 
Burge, Q.C., contained in a paper which that 
| gentleman read some time since, on the utility 
| of archeological pursuits, in reference to the 
restorations in Holy Trinity Church, in which 
he had stated that the objects of the builders 
of Gothic architecture were to lead the eye by 
| columns, and lines unbroken by colour, up- 
wards towards heaven, and questioned the use 
of colours in these restorations. Mr. Lock- 
| wood stated that, as the architect employed in 
these restorations, he had merely followed the 
traces which he had found existing, although not 
to the extent in decoration and colour as they 
had previously existed. He directed attention 
to the use of gold and colour on the floor, 
| walls, ceilings, and pillars, and mentioned the 
introduction of ornament and colour by the 
Saxons, for at the baptism of Edwin, King of 
the Saxons, in 726, the walls of the temporary 
building on the site of the present York 
Minster were decorated with hangings and 
paintings, brought from France, Gaul, and 
Italy. He then went on to. shew that it was 
the constant practice to decorate the churches 
of that period with hangings of various colours, 
with paintings in tablets, and gave instances of 
presents of such works being made to different 
churches in England, by Alwin and others of 
hat period. Mr. Lockwood noticed the effects 
of the Crusades, and the consequent employ- 
ment of colour in every variety of tint for 
the purposes of decoration. He then traced 
the decline of the art to the period of Henry 
the Eighth, occasioned by the devastation and 
plundering of the churches and convents 
during the Reformation. 

Coprer Ore 1n Scortanp.—Two lodes 
of coppper ore, says the Renfrewshire Adver- 
tiser, have been struck at Lochwinnoch, one of 
them 22 inches thick, and all of first-rate 
quality, ranging from 3 feet below the surface 
downwards. Active operations, by a Cornish 
company, are to be begun early in the spring. 


‘To OBTAIN THE OUTLINE OF A CARVING. 
—Sir: I have had in use for a long time, a 
quick and perfect means of obtaining the out- 
line or a copy of a piece of carving, or a cast, 
which may be of service to some of your nu- 
merous readers. A sheet of glass, of any con- 
venient size, is framed like a slate, and placed 
over the object or piece of work, and with a 
pen and thick Indian ink I can easily trace 
out every line, which may be well seen through 
the glass: keeping my eye directly opposite 
the place I am tracing so as to keep the pen 
right. ‘This, when dry, can be quickly traced, 
| and all the lines may be rubbed off the glass, 
| which is then fit for use again.—J. RatTex. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S 


House. — The question | 
that was raised a short time since, regarding | 


| 


the truth of the tradition which assigned this | 
house as the birth-place of the poet, may be | 


considered as set at rest by a document dis- 
covered by Mr. Halliwell, and printed in his 
recent life of Shakspeare.* It was previously 
known that John Shakspeare, the poet’s father, 
lived in Henley-street, 
purchased two houses in the same street in 
1575; but no one had discovered in which of 
these houses he resided. 
Shakspeare sold a small fragment of land 


in 1552, and that he ! 


Now, in 1596, John | 


situated at the end of Henley-street, and the | 


indenture conveying the purchase, distinctly 
states it to be bounded on the east side “ by 
the tenement of me John Shakspeare, 
part of the property “‘ in the tenure or occupa- 
tion of me the aforesaid John Shakspeare.” 
The house now shown as the birth-place 
of William Shakspeare, is unquestionably 
the tenement here described, and no better 
proof of its authenticity can be hoped for 
after such a lapse of time. 


We are not among | 


hose who love to see old associations destroyed | 


t 
by the antiquarian magnifying-glass, and are 
therefore rejoiced to find that this national 
memorial is placed beyond the reach of such 
an infliction. Mr. Halliwell’s volume is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and brings some valuable 
additions to the store of information connected 
with the immortal man Shakspeare. It is 
nicely illustrated by Mr. Fairholt. 


THe VALHALLA, Bavarta.—The author 
of a recent work, “ Letters from the Danube,” 
thus complains of the arrangement of the 
busts in the German Temple of Fame :— 

There is a want in them of all symmetry, 
order, arrangement, or classification according 
to the nature of their talent, position, or even 
date of existence in the world, which is pecu- 
liarly vexatious to an orderly man like myself. 
They stand upon their brackets, up and down 
and here and there, in marvellous disorder. 
There is certainly much beauty, however, in 
many of the heads. Those of Vandyke and 
the Empress Maria Theresa, to say nothing of 
so many others, struck me particularly, as well 
by their beauty of execution as of feature. I 
was naturally surprised, on first visiting the 
Valhalla, at finding so many illustrious persons, 
not strictly of German origin, occupying 
shrines in a German Temple of Fame ; 


irrecular delivery of Tux 


| Friday morning ; 


| quaries, 


** and as | 


but [| 


was overruled in this objection by the informa- | 
tion that the King of Bavaria had admitted all | 


worthies of every country that could boast a 
Saxon origin; and I very willingly made up 
my mind to the deification of Vandyke, 
Rubens, and Van Tromp, particularly as I 


found the names of Hengist, Alfred, and Eg- | 


bert, engraved in golden letters upon the tab- 
lets, which are let into the upper part of the 
walls in goodly row.” 


[ue AMERICAN BIRMINGHAM. — Pitts- 
burg, 300 miles west of Philadelphia, with its 
dependencies, Alleghany, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, &c., contains a population of 60,000, 


Many of its principal manufactories, with great | 


part of the town, were burnt down last spring; 
but it now or still contains 11 rolling mills, 25 
foundries and mills consuming 75,000 tons of 
pig-iron, 7 flint-glass factories, besides 14 
others on the Monougahela river, 3 steel fac- 
tories, a number of steam saw-mills, rope- 
walks, cotton-mills, flour-mills, 
plough, and carriage, 

large scale and balance manufactory, and 
an extensive cut-nail trade. ‘The annual ex- 
equal 17,000,000 dollars, and the port 
is daily frequented by 25 steamers. 


ports 


CHURCHES BUILT IN THE REIGN OF 
QuEEN AnneE.—In reply to an old subscriber 
who asks for the names of the eleven churches 
huilt in the reign of Queen Anne, the following 
is a list:—St. Mary’s-le-Strand and St. 
tin’s-in-the-Fields (Gibbs) ; St. Mary’s, Wool- 
noth, and St. Anne’s, Limehouse ( Hawksmoor); 
St. George’s (Hawksmoor and Gibbs); St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury (Hawksmoor); St. 
— s, Hanov re th nrg St. Luke’s, 

Jid-street (James); John’s, Westminster 
aad ; St. Gilov’e-in-the- Fields. (Flitcroft, 
thongh attributed to Hawksmoor); and St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate (James Gold). 


By Mr. J. O. Halli- 


* The Life of William Shakspeare. 1 
John Russell Smith, 


well, F.R.S., Hon, M.R.LA., &ce. 
Comptan-street. 


waggon, | 
and oil-cloth factories ; | 


TENDERS. 


The following are the ameunts of tenders delivered on the 
17th January, for the carcase of a mansion for Mr. H. T. | 


Hope, M.P., Piccadilly. 
ob ntencvetes as cbbwetacae £10,549 
EL Scns 54003 %abe aa 0,044 
Lockeand Neisham ...........++- 9,700 
ee ie ES SS sicvecescesee 9,484 
0 es ee cre ee eee 9,348 
eC a 9,147 
We RAMS OEE OO. cobevicerscere 8,850 





EETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week 

Monpay, JaAnvary 24.—Institute of British Architects, 
8 P.M. 

TucrspayY 27.—Royal Society, $4 p.m.; Society of Anti- 
8 P.M. Archeological Association, 8} P.M.; 
Architectural Association. 

SaTURDAY 29.—Institute of Fine Arts, 8 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Yeovil Town Hall,—Sufficient has been said. Mr. Stent 
has expressed regret, and withdrawn his reflections on Mr. 
Davis. 

‘* W. P.'—We have no accurate information relative to 
the Worcester Lunatic Asylum competition. Mr. Hamilton 
is said to have the first prize. 

““W. H, D.’’—The traps in question are in use. 

* M. and Son.”’ 
they ought to abide by it. 

“ F. H, W.’’—We shall be glad to hear from him. 

«J, C.’—Write to Weale, High Holborn. 

‘Monument of Lysicrates, at A *—The total height 
of the monument is 33ft. 1lin. 

Received.—“ Architect,” *‘ Sir T. B.,”’ ** M.,” “* J. A.” 
Chichester), a desc ription will suffice.—‘‘ F. N.,"’ “* Stone- 





thens.’ 


Sanyer,” “MP.” “C. w. WwW.” (Birmingham "2 * 
.” = Rey. J.3.,.% “FF... “A Sébeaipe,” “A 
Londoner,” “J. D.,” *8.J.,”" *“W.C.” (not desired at 
this moment), ‘‘ W. H.’’ (Greenwich), ‘‘J.M.,” “ H. 
W.F.,” “Dr.T.”’ (shall be set right), ‘‘O. P.Q.,” “ H. 
WwW. 3.7 sane Ko. 2 8 OO 


TO PROVINCIAL READERS.—In reply to complaints of the 
state that it is invariably published by seven o’clock on 
and that the irregularity complained of rests 


y with the parties throu m itis obtained 


leave to 


entire! gh wl 


NOTICE. 


} 


| at 7h. yer yard, 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, LIME MERCHANTS, &c. 
(GREY STONE LIME, of the best custhy, 


will be delivered in Barzes ahengeidie any Wharf in London 
Contracts will be entered inte for a Year's supply. 
Apply to CHARLES FORMBY, Esq., Halling, near Rochester. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM 


WOuD, Jun., Manufacturer of Roman, Portland, and Bath 





Cement, Blue and White Lias Lime Works, CHURCH 89 REET, 


—If our correspondents made a bargain, 


ROTHERHITHE, London, Sole Consiznee of Atkinson’s Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—Testimonials 


received from ail quarters proms this CRMENT to possess 
the rare property of withstanding the severest frost, and to be con 
sequently superior to every other for hydraulic purposes—such as 
the Building and Lining of Reservoirs, Cisterns, 18, —y a nds, 
&e. For External Plastering and Ornamental Castings, it requires 
neither Colour nor Paint; it never v etates, and will carry from 
three to four times ita own body of sa 

Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, W est- 
minster. 


’ 

EENE’S P: TENT MARBLE C EMEN" I 

forms an exceedingly hard and indestractible Stucco, which 

may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

It isa cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood fo : skirti Dg, 
architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for whic! 
poses it checks the wagons of Fire and the tom of Vermi : 

Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 














ROMAN CEM 
M. BLASHFIELD respectfully acquaints 
© the key that they may be supplied with ROMAN 
CEMENT, PLASTER, and i MASTIC, of the best Quality, at bis 
Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth (near the Square Shot-Towe 
or at his Works, Mill Wall, Poplar; also at Iron-gate Whart. Pad: 
dington Basin.—The attention of Builders and Plasterers is al 


paeatey called to a New Cement, of the colour of Bath Stone, 


| which does not vegetate, 


M. BLASHFIELD is selling under the name of TARRAS, 
adapted for 
It does not 


and which is pecutfiarly 


Hydraulic Works; also for constructing Brick Arches. 


; set or harden so quickly as Roman Cement, but, after a few months, 


greatly exceeds that cement in hardness. 
CHIMNEY SHAPTS, 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, & 


LEAVER and WATSON having com- 
~ ted extensive alterations and repairs at the Cement Works, 
formerly in the oecupation of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 


POTS, &e. 





| Board of Ordnance at Harwich. are now enabled to offer ROM a N 


Boripear in previncial towns, we beg | 


A few copies of the Volume for 1847 are in the | 


hands of the publisher , 
tion, price l7s.6d. each. Covers for Tur Burtper 
may be obtained at the Office, price 2s.; 
publisher will undertake to bind the numbers at 3s. 


per volume. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, DECORATORS, ENGINEERS, 
POUNDERS, AND OTHERS 
MO- 


ESSRS. PHILIP and WYNNE, 

Ft DELLERS and CARVERS in WOOD and STONE, 

326, Oxford-street, London. 
Architectural Carving, Ornamental P 

every other description of Carving execut 

the Art 


" 
RC HITEC TURAL 
eston-place (late Sir F 
ape tf direct th 
B iilders, and others to the facility affors 
nd carrying out with dispat h and accura and at a ere at 

g in expense, the most elaborate Desiz rms in Woo i 
Spe clmens may be seen and Estimates obtained on appli 
the Premises 


attern 
ed in 


for Founders, 
the highe 


le of 


st sty 
CARVING 
CHANTRY'S For 


attention of Architects, 
ded by their Machine 









PER SQU ARE 


0t- yuk. M alt houses, 
ry 


AVING, 2s. 0d. “YARD, 


Basements, f 





Warehouses, and ev : fa Pavement laid down at the 
above low pri e, and th we ork 2 ree vyto JOHN PIL. 
| KINGTON, POLONCEAU S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OF FICE, 


Mar- | 





15, WHARP- ROAD, CITY-ROAD.—N Country Agents and 


| Railway Engineers and © —— ors sup ited with the best bitumen 
| fore wertng bridges aud arches. 








‘WEDISH 


landed 


GR. ANI r 'E.- 
at Mr. WEBSTER’S, Whi 
house, FOR SALE in late 
of various Sizes.—Full part culars y be 
ication to the f the Proprietor of the Quarry 
{. J. LINDGREN and Co., 12, John-street, Minories, City 


CUNDY, | 









GS AMUEL Mason and Builder, 


KJ PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to info rm Architects and the Publie th 
MASONS’ WORK, in all its branches, is executed on the m 
reasonable terms, in such manner as must meet the views o 





Patrons 
G OT HIC 





Ww IN DOWS an ithe more elaborate Works prod 
on a 83 1at combines economy wit! 
requires d accuracy y and truthfu 
FONTS from 52. upwards. 
MONUMENTS and TOM BS in great variety of « 
The most varied Assortment of ORNAMENT AL, 
ENCAUSTIC TILES, in Town, — ew 
Stone-box Chimney-pieces, froz 


need 
the 


rm 
"PLAIN, 


apna 






Vein-Marble 





RE STORATIONS | E stimate a for “ani Bran h S.C. has 
had c rat fitted 1 . & 
ba AEN SUFFERANCE WH. ARP, “ROTHERHITHE, 
UARD and BEEDHAM beg to inform 
4 Surveyors, Builders, aud « thers, that the have 


Are hitects, 
: from Norway Wharf, Greenwich, the whole of their C aen 
me ess, to the above extensive premises, where a larce 
Stock will be kept up by continual fresh arriv i i 
quarries at Allemacne. Orders received at the wh 
particulars may be obtained of Mr. GEORGE GA 
wark-square, Borough, London. 

Orders shipped direct from Caen to any port. 

The bo aaa Steamboats call at Lavender-pier, adjoining 
Caen 












7 ne d further 
18, South. 





ELSH SLATE SLABS of the Finest 


Description, and planed both faces, supplied to the Trade 
at the same prices that rough (self-faced) Slabs are being sold at 
the en a Slate Wharfs in town A large disconnt is also 
allowed, or, in lieu of discount, parties ordering 150 fect and 
upwards may, if they { fer it, have the Slabs delivered, carriage 

canal or railway 


free, to = ‘int within fifty miles of London 
N.B. Whole C8 direct ‘om the Quarries Emamelied Slate 
Chimney-pieo bs, Mural Tablets, Baths, Fonts, &c. &c. 
Stare, ress, Mr. fAGNUS, Pimlice Slate Works, Upper Belzrave- 
place. 


Di } 
atic m at 


and may be had on applica- | 


CEMENT to Contractors and others requiring large quantities, 
very advantageous terms. Shippers of Roman Cement will find t! 
Port ef Harwich offer every facility Vessels of any size havi ne 
access to the jetty, from which they may be loaded without ex 
prase For further inquiries, address to CLEA VER atid WATSON, 
Zlizabeth-bridge Wharf, Pimlico, 


MARTIN'S FIRE-PROOF AND ORN AMENTAL CEMENT 
AUTION.—Messrs. STEVENS and SON 


Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the trade generally 
against confounding this invaluable Cement with others, erro- 
neo vasly said to be of the same description. §&. and 8. pledge them- 
selves that MARTIN’S CEMENT is totally dissimilar in cx “pa OBi- 


| tion and manufacture from every other, aud being a neutral c 


or the | 


pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any substance 
with which it may come in contact, but completely resists the ac- 
tion of the strongest acids. They feel ita duty to direct attention 
to the following properties, which it exclusively possesses :— 

1. It rapidly aequires the hardness of stone. 

2 Unlike other internal cements, its harduess is uniform through- 
out its entire thickness. 

3. Its surface (which may he made equal to that of the finest 


| marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT. and will receive 


| are hi traves, mouldings, and enrichments of all kinds, to all 


and | 


paint in four days, without peeling, when put upon dry work 
is peculiarly adapted as an internal stuceo for walls, skirtings, 
of which 





purposes it has been extensively applied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
n the Grosven Ir estate, 
For the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over woods, 


being more ec« durable, resisting fire, 
vermin 

For the floors of halls and ff 
durability, and uniform surface 
stone, being, at the same time 


momical and damp, an { 


re-proof warehouses, ite lightness, 
ive it an immense advantage over 
nore econom eal. Ti 





= 


| satisfactory references can be g oy o be had of tt 1¢ Patente 
Plaster of Paris and Cement M cturers, 186, DRU R Y LA NE’ 
Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr kK. PAR , Cannin 


COM- 


Cc — Stores, Floors of | 


place, Liverpool. 


PATENT PORTLAND CEMENT NORTHFLEE’ 


sero ta 
Ww ORAS, 












KENT. 
ME SSRS. ROBINS and ASPDIN  an- 
munee to Archite 18 ntractors, Plast 
Builders, and the Tra oe gen 
Beer WORKS ere 
ASPDIN for the MANU } ACHURD A 
CE EMENT, and that son e properties of thi 
The colour of the Cer 
aay sernbles P rtland 









2. it is not subject t 
nate, and will resist t 
acking, or being in any way af ted 
“B. Its does not re quire like all other ¢ ut, eith r paint 
dw ze xydate or turn gr’ 
entitious qualities, ecohen and more 
more sand than any other 


sn tg to damp 





re e ment 
is well adapte 





i for buildings and works 
; ] external as and for Paver ts, 
rmamental. It issu wr Artificial Stone Fount 
Sea and Canal W ailing it « anno be surpassed © res 
the action of water for any i h of time having been tested ir 
the Thames Tunnel for upwards of twenty years. It may be key 
for years without im ene oe strength, and will only be depreciat 
by the siowness of setti 


esac nal, 









f dP t 
‘ks at - ort oe . anda 


aot] Thi Le 
Manufactured by WIL L L 4 M ASPD IN, Son of the 
patentee. 
Sold in Casks of Pi Bushels each, weighing abot 
l4n. per cas 48. allowe nif ach cask returned in good condit 
to Great Scotland-yard 





ESTABLISHED i795. 

NOT TO BE EQUALLED IN PRICE AND QUALITY 
ATENT-IMPROVED and PANELLED 
IRON SAFES, DOORS, ROOMS, ¢ HESTS, &c.—E. TANN 

and SONS’ Patent Reliance Chemical Compound- fill ed Safe stood 
the test at the late fire, with | loss of life, at Water lane, Blackfriars, 





and preserved its contents, e Safe may be seen at the Patent 
Reliance iuarded-lever L« and Safe Manufactory, 1, Hope- 
| street, Hackney-road. Iron Doors for Party-walls, Safes, &c., kept 
in stock.—N. B. The Trade supp hed. 
Bp Mer Ropal 








Majesty's & Letters Patent. 


BAILLIE’S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 


HIS CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE 


obviating the unsightly appearence and insecurity of the 
common rim lock, can be obtained the Manufacturers, Messrs 
CARPENTER and TILDESLEY, Wilienhall; or from the sole 
Agent, Mr. JOHN FAULKNER, fronmonger, 623, Martin’s-le- 


Grand, London, opposite the new Money. 
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